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HITLER’s WoRLD AND OurRS 


F THE hundred-odd studies, bulletins, press releases, and the 
like, read in preparing the present comments, fully two-thirds 
deal with war, defense needs, and education. This is, no doubt, as it 
should be. Hitler’s own braggart slogan, proclaimed ad nauseam by 
himself and kind, that either his world or ours must prevail, deserves 
today to be taken seriously. Naziism, “successful, dynamic, arro- 
gant, fanatical, bigoted, efficient, powerful,” is indeed the specter 
haunting America. 

It has already swept away what there was of democracy on the continent of 
Europe and is girding for the assault upon the last citadel of free men, realizing 
full well that its triumph remains incomplete as long as the existence of a free 
America can give the lie to Hitler’s own boast that democracy is dead. There 
can never be conclusive proof of any man’s intentions, but in Hitler’s case we 


have not merely his own incredible words but their confirmation by an as-yet- 
unended chain of deeds. 


Louis Wirth’s article, from which this quotation is taken, is one 
of twenty-nine chapters in the Tenth Anniversary Yearbook Number 
(July) of the Journal of Negro Education. Part I deals with the pres- 
ent world-crisis; Part II, with prospects and consequences; Part III, 
with the stake of the Negro and minorities; and Part IV, as usual 
in these excellent volumes, is a critical summary. 

Charles E. Merriam repeats in this volume what has been called 
“our best definition of democracy”: the dignity of man, human per- 
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fectibility, consent of the governed, decision by common counsel, 
and advances in social life as “mass gains.’”” Edwin R. Embree holds 
that ‘‘the most glaring weakness of our democracy is our treatment 
of Negroes.” Joseph K. Hart’s criticisms of education are clear and 
pointed, as are also his remarks on democracy. In his words: 

The basic evil of our democracies has been, and still is, their overemphasis 
upon individualism The great lack in this present Yearbook is a rigor- 
ously critical chapter on individualism, as the most likely destroyer of our so- 
ciety. Both naziism and individualism are too simple—each being a fragment 
of life. Democracy .... implies Wholeness without being totalitarian, and it 
demands individuality in its citizens but refuses individualism. 


INFLUENCE OF DEFENSE PROGRAM ON 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HIs will be a critical year for American education,” writes John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, in 
a current report on defense needs and education. All levels of our 
great 1941-42 “‘peace army” at school will be affected, which in- 
cludes 20,707,000 kindergarten and elementary-school pupils; 7,334,- 
ooo high-school youngsters; 1,450,000 students in colleges and uni- 


versities; 1,850,000 adults in evening and part-time schools; and 
225,000 students in nurses’ training, business colleges, and the like. 

Mr. Studebaker notes also that college enrolments will be affected. 
Although the income of many families will be greatly improved, it 
is probable that fewer male students will enrol, whereas the number 
of women going to college will increase. Basic and short-term de- 
fense-training courses, especially in certain vital defense industries, 
will more than double. There will be an estimated decrease of 
twenty-five thousand teachers in elementary schools, but this will 
be offset by an increase of about the same number in high schools. 

Federal aid to “boom-town” schools has become overnight a 
going, big business. At this writing, $8,791,292 of the $150,000,000 
war chest approved by Congress in July (old H.R. 4545, now Public 
Law 137) to build, maintain, and operate ‘“‘public works made nec- 
essary by the defense program,” has been appropriated to schools 
in defense centers. These grants are made for hospitals, sanitary fa- 
cilities, recreation centers, and schools. They are administered under 
the Federal Works Agency, now swamped with applications from 
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some six hundred school boards asking $117,369,362 in federal funds. 
Since building requests are approved only after field study of local 
school needs, it is evident that many schools will have to do without 
adequate facilities for some time to come. Foreseeing this delay, 
school administrators have turned gymnasiums and basements into 
temporary classrooms, shortened or canceled study periods, reduced 
pupils’ schedules, etc. It should be added that F.W.A. funds, if still 
available, may be granted with less delay to equip utility classrooms, 
to pay salaries of additional teachers to make possible two shifts, 
and to rent or buy busses for transporting pupils to adjoining towns. 


AN INCLUSIVE, CO-ORDINATED YOUTH PROGRAM 


UR major concern as educators has always been with young 
people—their total growth, development, and well-being. 
What has not been adequately sensed, even at this late date, is the 
widespread breakdown in the age-old processes by which youth have 
been inducted into adulthood, that is, fed, clothed, educated, put 
to work, married off, and tied into the kinds of social life centering 
in home ownership, child rearing, leisure pursuits, and so on. In this 
way society has always processed its immature members, the chil- 
dren “‘living ahead” in each new stage of an unfolding sequence, each 
new role and status. Of late, adolescents by the thousands have been 
unable to climb this ladder into adulthood because they could not, 
for example, master the job-getting step. Changes resulting from 
war conditions, while helpful, cannot be considered as any final solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Youth surveys continue to tell this story, assuming that authors 
make some interpretation of evidence which per se has long since 
lost its novelty. From widely varied sources there come demands 
(1) that we find, in more penetrating studies than are now in vogue, 
the effects of “cultural blockage” on the inner, intangible aspects 
of youth personality; (2) that schools adapt their work and life more 
closely and consistently to youth experiences and needs; and (3) 
that all basic child-care agencies co-ordinate their services and re- 
sources for war and post-war program-planning. 

J. Paul Leonard has presented a timely version of these ideas in 
the May California Journal of Secondary Education. In his opinion 
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there are sufficient facts at hand to support the following conclusions 
and recommendations. 


1. Education for youth today is not close enough to the lives of adolescent 
boys and girls. It is inadequate in building social ideals, vocational efficiency, 
and personal adjustment. 

2. The secondary school is too bookish in character, too formal in its con- 
tent and methods, and too dissociated from the many other activities and groups 
dealing with youth. 

3. Labor, business, industry, and the school are giving inadequate attention 
to providing work experience and employment, with the resulting social and 
economic maladjustments among youth. 

4. The many local groups of school people are unable to do adequate plan- 
ning alone for an enlarged program of secondary education because of lack of 
sufficient familiarity with general social conditions and because of the depletion 
of their energies on the immediate tasks for which they have responsibility. 

5. There are many agencies working for the education, recreation, health, 
and training of youth. Each of these singly may be doing a significant job, but 
there is no evidence to show that collectively they have a common idea of build- 
ing power in youth to sustain democracy. There is, therefore, urgent need at 
this time for experimentation in the consolidation, unification, and reorganiza- 
tion of existing youth agencies. 

6. There is a division of thinking between federal groups dealing with youth 
and many of those operating secondary schools. These differences need to be 
studied in terms of the needs of youth themselves and of society for securing 
adequate social education. 


Leonard proposes the creation of a youth commission the purpose 
of which would be to “design a complete program for the total wel- 
fare of youth from ages approximately thirteen to twenty-one.” The 
commission would be made up of representatives of schools, recrea- 
tion, health, industry, labor, federal youth agencies, religion, and 
social service. In addition to consultant and conference services to 
states and localities, the commission would initiate experimental 
programs in five co-operating rural and urban communities. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION FOR DEVELOPING 
NATIONAL MORALE 


A= the many study-action groups now canvassing the nature 
and the sources of our national strengths and weaknesses, the 
work of the American Council on Public Affairs (1734 Eye Street, 
Washington, D.C.) has been outstanding. One recent pamphlet on 
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Community Employment Problems under Defense presents a series of 
case studies of ways in which towns and cities are handling problems 
of defense production. Another pamphlet, Freedom of Assembly and 
Anti-democratic Groups, reviews the history of public assembly in 
America, briefly analyzes England’s present Public Order Act of 
1936, and then makes what would seem to be a fair and useful in- 
terpretation of our traditional rights of peaceful assembly and peti- 
tion. In general the intent and the scope of these rights im wartime 
are defined in terms of a theory of collective behavior, one distinc- 
tion being between a mob and a democratic group: 

The difference lies in the procedure prevailing at the meeting. If there is a 
measure of freedom of expression and [of] authority in the group as a whole, 
we have a free assembly, but if a dissenter is manhandled or otherwise co- 
erced ... . then we do not have a free assembly. In short, only groups holding 


free meetings are entitled to the rights of freedom of assembly. To prevent free 
meetings from turning into mobs is therefore our primary problem. 


The control of public meetings is, of course, part of a much larger 
problem—the building of national unity and morale—and this task 
is, in many ways, a function of public education. At any rate, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has just requested Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt to develop a nation-wide program of public discus- 
sion so that “‘the judgments of our people will be soundly based.”’ 
After stressing the great value of public forums, as conducted over 
the past six years by the United States Office of Education, Mr. 
McNutt says in a recent press release: ‘‘Good morale is as important 
to defense as guns and planes. Morale in a democracy is unity of 
purpose based on common understanding. That kind of morale 
thrives on free and full discussion. The responsibility of promoting 
democratic discussion falls on . . . . our colleges and schools.” 


ORGANIZING COMMUNITIES FOR ACTION 


I A pamphlet entitled Community Action and the School, which 
may be obtained from the Ohio State University Press, the pres- 
ent writer reviews some years of experience in local community 
work. After describing a number of cases in which adult groups, with 
or without school leadership, organized in order to solve problems 
of area-wide concern, these examples of co-operative action are ana- 
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lyzed with respect to origins, structures, processes, leadership roles, 
and implications for teacher participation and classroom teaching. 
Principles suggested as helpful to persons concerned with the guid- 
ance of such groups involve the following points. 


1. First contacts are crucial. One gets along better if people think that he 
wants to be like them than if they suspect him of trying to make them over. 
There are ways of identifying one’s self with every group. Remember above all 
that persons have egos. If you are ignorant and want to learn, they will help 
you. 

2. No two areas are ever the same in basic patterns, including readiness for 
integrated effort. To movea group to action before new ideas sink in can only end 
in a committee report, duly filed and forgotten. Correct timing is a problem in 
reading various obscure signs and symbols. 

3. Know reality before you try to control it. Your job is not to make studies 
but to guide them, for fact-finding in itself is invaluable as a technique of group 
integration. Another function of research is to set up base lines against which 
changes can be measured. 

4. Learn to spot a community’s able persons. You cannot lead, but they 
can if you help them. Techniques exist for finding an area’s basic friendship 
patterns, i.e., who runs with whom, etc., and these are the natural channels 
for the spread of ideas and influences. 

5. It is imperative that needs be ranked in terms of urgency, first things 
first, etc., and that thinking be started where tensions are least, moving by de- 
gree into areas of conflict. Maximize agreement by minimizing differences, try- 
ing always to widen common concerns. In deadlocks, provide for face-saving. 
Give credit where it is due and where it will motivate action. 

6. Every group, if left alone, will develop a structure of authority, usually 
on fascist lines, for we all want security. To democratize planning, we must 
meet this need by definiteness of suggestions, work tasks that can be done, evi- 
dences of progress, and a feeling by each person of being wanted and valued. 

7. If publicity is used, direct it toward the specific public opinions to be in- 
fluenced, evaluating results in process. Nothing makes better propaganda than 
concrete cases, names, doings of prominent persons, and reports of achieve- 
ments. Publicity can backfire with fatal effects to a program. 


CoMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 


ieee is not, of course, the simple task it once was. In a 
“Study of the Teacher’s Responsibilities in Education and the 
Profession” appearing as one of the chapters in A Functional Pro- 
gram of Teacher Education as Developed at Syracuse University (pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education), Russell T. Gregg 
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writes: ‘The modern teacher must be a student of youth, of the 
community, and of the purposes of secondary education in present- 
day democratic society.” This statement implies, presumably, that 
all school officials should live deeply and wisely in the social groups 
and processes about them; for, in order to teach these realities, teach- 
ers must first understand them. From this standpoint, two recent 
doctoral dissertations are of intérest. One is a University of South- 
ern California study by Arthur Gould on “The Mental and Physical 
Health of Teachers, with Special Reference to Los Angeles’; the 
other an Ohio State University product by Florence Greenhoe on 
Community Contacts and Participation of Teachers: An Analysis of 
the Community Relationships of 9,122 Public School Teachers Selected 
as a National Sample, now published by the American Council on 
Public Affairs. Major findings, or inferences from them, can be sum- 
marized and paraphrased under eight headings. 


1. As a professional group, teachers come in the main from middle-class and 
lower middle class homes, with the views and values of that class-typed mode 
of life. 

2. In travel experience—from home to school, school to college, college to 
job, etc.—teachers illustrate the principle of limited mobility; they move often 
but not far, mainly within a fifty-mile radius. Thus there are some grounds for 
the charge of provincialism of teachers. 

3. Fully qualified to teach, teachers are selected nonetheless on a basis of 
“social fitness” which often excludes worthy young men and women because of 
narrow and irrelevant community views. 

4. The smaller the area, the greater the number of teachers who report their 
out-of-school life controlled by non-liberal groups and pressures, whereas many 
of these same persons feel entitled to the private habits, the leisure pursuits, 
and the civic activities conceded by the community to be the rights of its re- 
spected adult members. 

5. Teachers participate in a great number of community groups and activi- 
ties, but, if office-holding is taken as an index, they have achieved substantial 
leadership in no community organizations except the church and the youth 
groups sponsored by the church. 

6. Teachers show their share, perhaps more than their share, of mental ill 
health, much of which presumably affects pupils. Solitary and sedentary leisure 
pursuits, plus a repressive life outside the school, are among the causes of this 
condition. 

7. Ethical codes, exhortations, and the like are not enough to change the 
present situation. The need is for practical projects and programs which will 
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demonstrate ways and means of uniting school and community in building bet- 
ter, stronger schools. 

8. In sum, teaching is a mode of life as well as an occupation, and it should 
be taught as such in all teacher-educating programs. 


THE PLACE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


w™ there any guaranty of its being read, some civic-minded 
person might well undertake to distribute to each board mem- 
ber in the nation’s 120,000 school districts a 27-page reprint from 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1938-40. 
This is a chapter by W. S. Deffenbaugh on “Practices and Concepts 
Relating to City Boards of Education,” and it can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C.., for five cents. 
In text and tables, the reader is supplied with an up-to-now picture 
of the powers and duties of school boards, qualifications of members, 
selection of members, number of members, terms of office, plan of 
organization, number of meetings, compensation, and relations to 
city officials and to school heads. 

Herbert B. Mulford, of Wilmette, Illinois, has written what is per- 
haps a fairly unique work in education, a reflective survey of the 
state’s school boards by a former lay member of a board of educa- 
tion. This study, mimeographed and privately circulated under the 
title “An Introduction to the Work of the School Board in Illinois,” 
is for use of the state’s present thirty-eight thousand board members. 
Its basic orientation is found in the exception taken to a statement 
of the Educational Policies Commission that the most important 
duties of any board are (1) to select a superintendent of schools and 
(2) to hold him responsible for the program developed in co-opera- 
tion with the board. 

After noting the great latitude permitted boards by the laws de- 
fining their duties, Mulford holds that their major functions are to 
interpret the community’s “‘wish and need” for education and then 
to meet these demands. Difficulties inherent in this position, if it is 
taken literally, are well known to anyone who is at all familiar with 
board personnel and procedures. For instance, lay members, with- 
out training or pay and with full-time jobs, are asked to perform 
duties which are baffling at times to experienced professional ad- 
ministrators or are expected to make decisions concerning questions 
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on which only well-qualified teachers are capable of passing judg- 
ment. Fortunately Mulford is not in accord with this interpretation 
or else is inconsistent in his own good practices, and his book is of 
much practical value. 


IMPROVING SCHOOL PROCEDURES 


NE function of crisis in groupiife, as previously noted, is to focus 
O attention on our weaknesses as well as on our strengths. Time 
and again of late, the writer has talked with teachers who feel that 
their daily tasks are no longer worth the doing, that their work is 
of little consequence. One might ask, without impertinence: “What 
work is worth while at any time if, in these times, it is worthless?” 
No crisis is all bad; it breaks the cake of lagging custom, the routine 
of fixed habit, and gives us a chance to rethink the things to which 
we give our time and energy and allegiance. 


Means of improving the ‘‘Ways to Better High Schools in Illinois 
high schools in Illinois have been appraised in a series of bulle- 

tins by this title published by the Office 
of the High School Visitor of the University of Illinois. The most 
recent pamphlet in this series, Improving the Effectiveness of Adminis- 
tration by Developing and Maintaining Sound Working Relationships, 
was “prepared for the use of school administrators and boards of 
education by Arthur W. Clevenger, High School Visitor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with the assistance of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Committee on Supervision of the Illinois High School 
Principals’ Association.” 


Reorganizing the schools A less formal, more inclusive school reor- 
in a county of Maryland ganization program is suggested in A 

Program of Reorganization for the Public 
Secondary Schools of Prince George’s County, Maryland, a report of 
a survey made by the education faculty of the University of Mary- 
land. One phase of this inquiry estimated the extent to which schools 
were meeting thirty-six kinds of life-needs of pupils. In the opinion 
of principals, teachers, Seniors, and recent graduates, no need was 
being met with reasonable effectiveness, and neglects were most evi- 
dent with respect to vocations, preparation for marriage, consumer 
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expenditures, and enjoyment of radio and movies. These reactions, 
plus studies of population trends, enrolments, school articulation, 
and the like, led to various recommendations, one being that a 
twelve-year program be instituted in the county schools instead of 
the present eleven-year program. It was also suggested: ‘‘A careful 
program of curriculum development participated in by representa- 
tives of all major lay groups in the community (parent-teacher as- 
sociations, the press, ministerial association, employers’ group, or- 
ganized labor, service clubs, and similar organizations) as well as by 
teachers and school administrators, will probably have to be gotten 
under way.” 

From the last phrase quoted, one might guess that basic curricu- 
lum revision was proposed with mixed feelings, to say the least— 
and well it might be, in view of the many divergent community 
groups to be represented. Yet, where curriculum change has gone 
beyond mere preachment or paper planning, beyond the adoption of 
new textbooks or a complicated “‘gadgetry” of study forms and test 
patterns, it has always seemed to be, in essence, a process of group 
thinking the basic result of which has been revisions in human values. 
Somehow, teachers and others are impelled from within to revalue 
the ways in which they feel, think, and act toward the school; and 
such changes in habit patterns, at least in a democratic atmosphere, 
arise from shared experience, common counsel, and reasonable com- 
promise. They are a growth, not an imposition nor a conversion, 
and the speed at which they mature can be readily overestimated. 
Whether or not an array of community groups should be admitted 
at the start of the planning process cannot be settled by rule; put in 
better words, the conditions of effective lay participation are much 
too variable for easy generalization. Local circumstances, in school 
and outside, create profoundly different situations. 


School camps asa means Democracy in the Summer Camp has been 
of integrating education made the subject of an Education and 

National Defense Series Pamphlet (No. 
23) issued by the United States Office of Education. This brochure 
is obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., for fifteen cents. One might guess that some day in the near 
future we shall become more aware than at present of the possibili- 
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ties of realistic, round-the-clock education as found in year-long 
camps and in school uses of camp sites. If so, the integration of 
school, camp, and community as pioneered especially in Michigan 
should be of great value. An experimental program of this kind car- 
ried out by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation was described by Hugh 
B. Masters in the June, 1941, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 


TRENDS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ECENT contributions to the more effective presentation of the 
R social studies and of social problems in the classroom are many 
and varied. The materials mentioned in the following paragraphs 
serve to illustrate the efforts of state departments of education, na- 
tional associations, and private agencies. 


Status and trends of the Changes in course offerings in the social 
social studies in Texas studies in Texas schools over the past 
seven years parallel, in the main, impor- 
tant, nation-wide trends. In a University of Texas Bulletin (No. 
4132) on status and trends, J. W. Baldwin shows that American his- 
tory continues to hold its dominant position in the curriculum and 
is most likely to be offered in Grade VII or Grade X. Ancient history 
is still an eighth-grade subject and modern history a ninth-grade 
study, with the trend toward a single course in world-history. Texas 
history is rapidly growing in popularity, especially at the sixth-grade 
level and in the Senior year of high school. Likewise civics or gov- 
ernment, elementary and advanced, is gaining in favor, with a 
marked tendency in elementary-school grades to combine it with 
other social studies into a “unified course.”” Economics and sociology 
give no promise of emerging as separate and important courses, usu- 
ally being merged with the most rapidly growing course in the social- 
studies curriculum, “Problems of Democracy” or ‘Modern Social 
Problems.” A summary of the recommendations for the improve- 
ment of social-studies work is as follows: 
1. Employment of teachers who are trained, or more adequately trained, in 


the social studies, especially teachers with a broad background in related social- 
science fields. 
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2. Development of “unified courses” in which social problems are attacked 
in the same realistic way as in life outside the school. 

3. Closer correlation of the social studies with the work of other depart- 
ments. 

4. Further emphasis on life problems, projects, experiences, and studies, and 
on community resources. 

5. Construction of well equipped and arranged social-studies laboratories. 

6. More extensive use of visual aids. 

7. Frequent evaluation of learning outcomes by adequate scientific tech- 
niques and periodic revision of the program in light of the findings. 

8. Planned experimental tests of innovations in teaching procedure, and 
widespread communication of proved results. 


Descriptions of units in Within the relatively few years of its ac- 
actual use in classrooms tive life, the National Council for the So- 

cial Studies, now a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has made significant attempts to de- 
fine the scope, methods, content, and values of the social-studies 
field. In 1939, for example, the Council issued The Future of the 
Social Studies, a series of fairly theoretical proposals for a social- 
studies curriculum. There has now been published, under the editor- 
ship of Henry Kronenberg, a companion volume, Programs and Units 
in the Social Studies, in which “traditional as well as unusual’”’ prac- 
tices of seventeen selected schools, or school systems, are described 
in concrete detail. Study “units,”’ with grade placement from I to 
XII, concern the home, grocery store, Norway, making a living, 
South America, safety education, housing, student life, crime, law 
observance, the Renaissance, American democracy, propaganda 
analysis, the family, marriage, wealth and income, and community 
planning. Emphasis is placed on content, and the book should find 
wide use as an aid to classroom teaching. It can be obtained for $1.50 
from Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Consumers’ viewpoints Consumers Union, 17 Union Square, 
on social-studies content New York City, announces that it will 

send on request sample copies of its 
“Consumer Class Plans” for use in English, social-studies, health, 
science, and home-economics courses. Unit (or Plan) I, for example, 
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is a guide for the study of the question: “What is an economic prob- 
lem?” Procedure is by that of a specific life-situation, namely, not- 
ing commodity prices listed in the morning’s newspaper, giving 
questions to pupils which first personalize these data, and then gen- 
eralizing them into economic issues. Summary questions and sug- 
gested readings and projects conclude the unit. 

If the units mentioned above are open to any criticisms at all, 
it might be said that their idea of “problem,” its causes and cures, 
is somewhat narrow and hence unsatisfactory. A social problem, in 
distinction to problems of other kinds, can scarcely be said to exist 
until it is recognized as such. To illustrate, running noses in a school 
or unemployed and hungry people in a community are not “prob- 
lems” until they are so defined. Genuine social problems do not, 
therefore, originate in objective conditions, although these are part 
of the problem situation, but in the social sensitivities which we 
bring to bear upon them. To be an issue of the sort we have in mind, 
a given objective situation, such as commodity prices, must depart 
from the norms of living to which persons feel entitled by custom, 
law, and expectation. Efforts to realize their “rights” bring disad- 
vantaged or maladjusted groups into conflict with persons and 
groups that hold different value judgments. Thus social problems 
are essentially clashes in competing social values; and, because of the 
uneven ways in which phases of our culture change, lags result and 
become woven deeply into the social structure. It is seldom, if ever, 
possible, regardless of how highly desirable it may be, to work out 
readjustments which are equally fair and pleasant to all persons. 
Every practical social policy is some kind of balance of benefits and 
hardships—the best bargain a person or a group can drive in view 
of counter-pressures and obstacles. 


NOTES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Some advice to students Twelve years after the publication of his 
earning while learning Self-help for College Students, Walter J. 

Greenleaf has produced another valuable 
source book for all writers in the “‘so-you’re-going-to-college”’ field 
and for all counselors of students. Working Your Way through Col- 
lege and Other Means of Providing for College Expenses (United States 
Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 210, Occupa- 
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tional Information and Guidance Series No. 4) draws its data chiefly 
from a 1937-38 survey, yet full account is taken of recent changes, 
such as the National Youth Administration and co-operative dining 
halls and dormitories. All colleges report that from 25 to 100 per 
cent of their students earn part or all of their expenses, while at some 
few universities, such as the University of California and Syracuse 
University, total student earnings are close to a million dollars a 
year. In general the number of working students is increasing, but 
in no type of college has the increase been so rapid as in teacher- 
training institutions. 


The need for redefining Inthe early days of W.P.A. adult educa- 
the objectives of colleges tion classes, a story was told of an aged 

Negro who, when asked about his prog- 
ress in the three R’s, pointed with evident pride to a near-by road 
sign and said, “Well, suh, I don’t kno’ rightly what dat town am, 
but I kno’ z’actly how fur ’tis!”” In discussing the needs of liberal- 
arts colleges if they are to become truly liberal, Ralph W. Tyler, of 
the University of Chicago, is in a somewhat reverse position; at any 
rate he does not attempt to say “how fur ’tis’”’ nor when such col- 
leges will reach the goals toward which some of them are now mov- 
ing. 

Among the goals which he discusses in an article, ‘‘The Future of 
American Colleges,” appearing in the April, 1941, issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, the following, 
abstracted by the writer, are of major importance. 


1. Clarify the college purposes, and formulate the objectives explicitly. 

2. Make this statement a conscious basis for the selection of curriculum con- 
tent. 

3. Stress objectives which are common to many fields and which require 
concerted effort by all faculty members. 

4. Give greater recognition to the fact that learning in college must be con- 
tinuous with life outside the college. 

5. Recognize that there are two kinds of learning: activities that provide 
new experiences for the student and those that help him organize and interpret 
ideas which he already has. 

6. Provide more varied mediums of expression, including art and music. 

7. Develop a plan for the continuous study and improvement of the program 
by the faculty and administrative officers. 
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Implicit in these objectives, particularly in the fourth and the 
fifth, is the concept of learning as “‘experiencing,’’ an active process 
of “suffering and undergoing,” and there is also to be noted the sug- 
gestion that colleges should do more than they are now doing to 
provide students with the kinds of concrete life-experiences which 
will make conceptual learning possible, at least make it effective. 
In teacher-educating institutions; this is being done in what is, ap- 
parently, an increasing emphasis on field work which is linked closely 
with class work and readings. Such institutions as Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Wayne University, and the Chicago Teachers College are 
experimenting with somewhat different plans. Common to all plans 
are, of course, the ideas that we must concretize concepts and processes 
which in our classrooms have long since lost their faces and that 
any learning which gets near the heart and sticks to the backbone 
implies an involvement of student values—a fatal point of weakness in 
much academic education. 

Mention should be made, in this connection, of a Field Manual 
for Teachers, edited by Jules Karlin and published by Werkman’s 
Book House, Chicago, Illinois. Part I discusses the nature and uses 


of metropolitan community resources; Part II, community study 
from primary and secondary sources; and Part III considers aspects 
of the kind of education which not only permits but demands com- 
munity contacts and experiences as one of its major integral parts. 
On the whole the manual is the most comprehensive work of its 
kind known to the writer. 


Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


Wuo’s WHO FoR NOVEMBER 


Writer of the news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by LLoyp ALLEN Cook, associ- 
in the current number ate professor, Department of Sociology 

and College of Education at Ohio State 
University. GEorGE E. Hit, dean of the college at Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, presents a check list for obtaining teach- 
ers’ expressed attitudes toward issues arising in the teaching situa- 
tion and, from the responses of a class at the end of a course in meth- 
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ods, points out instances of agreement, of disagreement, and of con- 
tradiction and confusion in teachers’ beliefs and opinions. WALTER 
F. DEARBORN, director of the Psycho-educational Clinic, Harvard 
University, and S. VINcENT WILKING, Bigelow Fellow in the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, describe the experimentation 
in organization and methods for a reading class carried on at Har- 
vard College in 1938-39, 1939-40, and 1940-41. LEE J. CRONBACH, 
instructor in psychology at the State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington, presents an instrument used to measure college 
students’ thinking about the last presidential election. He concludes 
that reasoning about immediate problems can be measured and dis- 
cusses the implications of this fact for the teaching of the social sci- 
ences. ABRAM VANDER MEER, member of the staff of the Labora- 
tory Schools at the University of Chicago, concludes from a review 
of reported investigations that the motion picture offers promise as 
an economy device in the teaching of science. GRAYSON N. KErFav- 
VER, dean of the School of Education at Stanford University, and 
REUBEN R. PALM, co-ordinator of the secondary schools of Los Ange- 
les County, California, present selected references relating to a va- 


riety of problems in the administration of secondary schools. 


The writers of reviews E.R. JoBE, high-school supervisor in the 
in the current number State Department of Education, Jack- 

son, Mississippi. H. P. Cooper, principal 
of the John Marshall High School at Minneapolis, Minnesota. F. W. 
HENDRICKS, assistant principal of the high school at Springfield, 
Illinois. LELAND P. BRADForRD, instructor in education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL BELIEFS AND OPINIONS OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


GEORGE E. HILL 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 


VAILABLE studies of teachers’ attitudes have dealt chiefly with 
A points of view on social, economic, and political issues. These 
studies have, for the most part, secured teachers’ reactions to stated 
social issues by means of paper-and-pencil check lists. In several 
instances the results have been referred to as teachers’ “‘attitudes.”’ 
Such reactions might better be classed as “expressed attitudes” or 
as “beliefs and opinions.” 

The literature abounds in general discussions of professional at- 
titudes of teachers, telling us what teachers ought to believe but not 
informing us what teachers do believe about educational practices. 

Carlson’s study" of the relation of teachers’ attitudes to pupil 
behavior presents valuable data but does not give a picture of 
teachers’ reactions to a comprehensive list of educational issues. 
That expressed satisfaction or dissatisfaction with various aspects of 
the teacher’s work may represent the attitudes of teachers is sug- 
gested by a recent report on job satisfaction among teachers.? The 
approach used by McClusky and Strayer no doubt comes closer to 
securing expressions of real attitude than do many of the check lists 
of “‘attitudes.”’ Another recent report on the educational viewpoints 
of educators? clearly indicates the gap between teacher and pupil 
in educational outlook but does not give the details of the teachers’ 
viewpoints. 

t Harold S. Carlson, ‘“‘Teachers’ Attitudes in Relation to Classroom Morale and 
Cheating,”’ Journal of Experimental Education, IV (December, 1935), 154-87. 

? Howard Y. McClusky and Floyd J. Strayer, ‘“‘Reactions of Teachers to the Teach- 
ing Situation—A Study of Job Satisfaction,” School Review, XLVIII (October, 1940), 
612-23. 

3a) Paul W. Harnly, “Attitudes of High-School Seniors toward Education,” 
School Review, XLVII (September, 1939), 501-9. 


b) Paul W. Harnly, ‘‘Comparison of Viewpoint of Pupils and Educators,”’ 
Curriculum Journal, XI (March, 1940), 126-28. 
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PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


This study is an outgrowth of teaching prospective and experi- 
enced teachers in courses in “General Methods of Teaching in the 
Secondary School.” The instructor finds that students in such 
courses differ widely in their professional beliefs and opinions. The 
purpose of the present study was twofold: (1) to devise some usable 
means for making a quick inventory of teachers’ expressed attitudes 
toward issues relating to teaching and (2) to discover what these be- 
liefs and opinions were and what they might suggest with respect to 
needed emphases in the professional training of secondary-school 
teachers. 

A check list of seventy-five “principles” of methods of teaching 
was devised. The items in the check list emphasize issues that are 
found particularly in studies of the instructional difficulties of teach- 
ers. Repeated administration of the check list to one group of 
twenty-nine advanced students gave a reliability coefficient of +.79 
+.001. The teacher responds to the check list by indicating agree- 
ment, disagreement, or uncertainty regarding the issues presented. 

This check list was administered to various groups of teachers in 
general-methods courses. In every instance the check list was ad- 
ministered near the end of the course. This fact, without doubt, had 
its effect on the responses. Every effort was made to encourage the 
students to express their real attitudes. However, no paper-and- 
pencil check list can be depended on to secure an expression of true 
attitudes; hence, this instrument may be regarded as a check list of 
beliefs and opinions. 

A group of 150 experienced secondary-school teachers and 100 
inexperienced prospective secondary-school teachers have responded 
to the check list. These responses have been accumulated during the 
years 1937-40. For a time a running tabulation of responses of men 
and women was made, but no sex differences of any significance 
were revealed. No attempt was made to compare the responses 
of teachers of different subject fields. For the most part the 250 
teachers concerned were teachers of academic subjects: English, 
mathematics, languages, social studies, and science. Fewer than 5 
per cent were teachers of art and commercial subjects. No teachers 
of vocational subjects, industrial arts, or manual training were in- 
cluded in the group. 
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The “‘principles” have been classified under six major headings as 
an aid in the analysis of the results, although in the check list pre- 
sented to the teachers there was no such classification, the items 
appearing in a random order. 


RESULTS 


After having nearly completeg a course in methods, these 250 
teachers still did not agree completely on the issues and principles 
presented. 

Ninety per cent or more of both the experienced and the in- 
experienced teachers agreed with the following statements. 


Puri, DEVELOPMENT, OUTCOMES, AND LEARNING CONCEPTS 

Methods of teaching must, among other things, establish a learning situation 
conducive to the wholesome social development of the learner. 

One basis for judging the effectiveness of teaching is by determining the 
degree to which the pupils are becoming increasingly self-directive. 

The degree to which a learning situation is successful will be determined 
primarily by the degree to which the pupil actively enters into the situation 
and participates in solving the problem involved. 

The ultimate test of all teaching is the permanent effect it has on the learner. 


THE TEACHER 


It is dangerous for a teacher to become satisfied with his habitual ways of 
teaching. 

Most of the personal factors that influence the teacher’s effectiveness are at 
least partially under the control of the teacher. 

Improvement in teaching procedures cannot be expected unless teachers re- 
tain a reasonable degree of idealism relative to the possibilities of improvement. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE 
Teaching method can be so controlled as to foster the development of 
appreciation. 
It would be quite unfair to judge a teacher’s teaching effectiveness on the 
basis of the observation of one period of his work. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
It is desirable to use teaching methods that can be adjusted to the individual 
differences of pupils. 
Any method of teaching, to be effective, must take into consideration the 
abilities of the pupils to be taught. 
The more a teacher knows about his pupils, the greater his chance for doing 
effective teaching. 
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Any method, to be effective, must consider the backgrounds of the pupils 
resulting from their previous learning experiences. 


MOTIVATION 
In many learning situations it is as important that the learner have a de- 
sirable attitude toward what he is learning as it is that he learn. 
Knowledge of the goals to be achieved serves as a good incentive to learning. 


StuDY SKILLS AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 
The high-school teacher has very definite responsibilities for the development 
of correct study habits among his pupils. 
The study habits of pupils may be guided by means of the proper kind of 
assignment. 
Every high-school teacher should have a systematic procedure for the dis- 
covery of pupils having reading difficulties. 


The items with which go per cent or more of both groups disagreed 

were: 
PupiL DEVELOPMENT, OUTCOMES, AND LEARNING CONCEPTS 

Learning can be made an active process only when the learner does some- 
thing with his hands. 

Learning is too dependent upon instinctive forces to be subject to such an 
external force as teaching method. 

If a pupil in high school does not learn, it may be assumed that he is dull. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that habits of thinking and problem-solving 
developed in the school will ever carry over into out-of-school life. 


THE TEACHER 


The statement that “one basis for judging the effectiveness of teaching is by 
determining the degree to which the pupils are becoming increasingly self- 
directive,” carried to its logical conclusion, means that teachers should be 
eliminated in the secondary school. 

Mechanical means of education, such as radio and sound pictures, when 
perfected, will replace the teacher in the secondary school entirely. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE 
Classroom management is a problem having little relation to methods of 
teaching. 
Democracy in educational practice demands that all pupils be given the same 
assignment. 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
It may be assumed, in developing appreciations, that high-school pupils 
have all reached a common level of appreciation in the field concerned. 


The statements on which there was not such complete agreement 
or disagreement are shown in Table 1. 


q 


BELIEFS AND OPINIONS OF TEACHERS 


TABLE 1 
ITEMS ON CHECK LIST OF PRINCIPLES OF METHODS WITH WHICH 
THERE WAS LESS THAN 90 PER CENT AGREEMENT 
BY EITHER OR BOTH GROUPS OF TEACHERS 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


P 150 Experienced 100 Inexperienced 
STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE Teachers Teachers 


Dis- Un- is- Un- 
agree | certain certain 


Pupil development, outcomes, and learn- 

ing concepts: 

The dull pupil has as much right to an 
education as the bright pupil 

The development of appreciation is 
necessary in every high-school field. . 

The ultimate test of learning is whether 
or not the learner has changed 

There is no reason to believe that stim- 
ulating problematical situations in 
the classroom will have harmful ef- 
fects on the emotional development 
of high-school pupils 

Cheating is a form of human behavior 
that can be explained in terms of 
motivation 

The major purpose of activity in learn- 
ing exercises is to improve the quality 
and permanence of learning 

The ultimate test of teaching is wheth- 
er or not the learner has learned 

Personality is a quality so thoroughly in- 
grained by adulthood that little fun- 
damental change can be made in it. . 

Most high-school failures are due to 
laziness and lack of interest on the 
part of the pupils 

Most of the high-school pupils who 
cheat have so developed the habit of 
cheating that they will practice it 
whenever they have a chance 

The ability to think is an inborn ability 
not subject to education 

Personality is a quality with which we 
are either born or not born 

If teaching method were really effec- 
tive, retention of school learning 
would be 100 per cent 


The teacher: 
The function of the supervisor is to help 
the teacher solve his teaching diffi- 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


150 Experienced 100 Inexperienced 
STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE Teachers Teachers 


Dis- Un- Dis- Un- 
agree | certain agree | certain 


The teacher—continued: 
Every teacher should be actively en- 
gaged in some sort of experimental 


The teacher is the most significant fac- 
tor in teaching method 
High-school anil do not like strict 


Mastery of one or two teaching fields is 
all the cultural background that the 
public has any right to expect of the 


The function of the supervisor is to tell 
the teacher how to teach 


Teaching technique: 

Every high-school faculty should settle 
on certain basic principles governing 
their policy with regard to home 
work 

It is impossible in any one teaching 
situation to set up one and only one 
right method of procedure 

Democracy in the classroom requires 
that the pupils have some part in de- 
termining what is to be done in the 


Through questions and assignments the 
teacher has his best opportunity for 
stimulating thinking among his pu- 


pils 

Other things being equal, that method 
is best that most effectively con- 
serves the teacher’s time 

The levels of differentiated assignments 
must be given different marks 

Teaching is a complex act, so influ- 
enced by many variables, that every 
teacher must develop methods quite 
different from those of every other 


Teaching methods are to be determined 
in terms of stimulating learning, not 
in terms of their contribution to the 
broad aims of education 

A lesson plan is simply an outline of the 
subject matter to be taught 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


150 Experienced 100 Inexperienced 
STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE Teachers Teachers 


Dis- Un- Dis- Un- 
agree | certain certain 


Teaching technique—continued: 

In deciding how to teach, the teacher’s 
main obligation is to be sure that his 
methods will enable the class to cov- 
er the required course of study 

The amount of material to be covered 
should determine the rate at which 
teaching progresses 

Teaching method has changed so radi- 
cally that practices of fifty years ago 
have entirely disappeared from the 
secondary school 

To plan teaching in advance will tend 
to make it too stereotyped, lacking 
in spontaneity 


Individual differences: 

The first factor to consider in diagnos- 
ing the causes of pupil failure is the 
method of the teacher 

If it were administratively possible, all 
teaching in the secondary school 
should be put on a strictly individual 
basis, each pupil receiving individual 
instruction in every subject 

A high-school teacher may reasonably 
disclaim responsibility for trying to 
teach history to a pupil with an in- 
telligence quotient of 84 


Motivation: 

Praise is a more effective means of moti- 
vation for most pupils than is reproof 

The kinds of methods a teacher uses 
will determine to a degree the motive 
the pupil has for learning 

Teaching is problematic only to the de- 
gree that a problem exists in the 
mind of the pupil 

One important basis for judging a meth- 
od is whether or not the pupils like it 

The effective teacher will stimulate 
competition among his pupils to mo- 
tivate them to better work 

Much that we teach in high school 
must, of necessity, be justified to the 
pupil on the ground that “‘it is good 
for you”’ 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


150 Experienced 100 Inexperienced 
STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE Teachers Teachers 


Dis- Un- Dis- Un- 
agree | certain certain 


Motivation— continued: 

The high-school teacher must conscien- 
tiously teach what he thinks is best 
in the way he thinks best, regardless 
of what the pupils think of it 

A difficult and distasteful task is more 
educative than an interesting one. . . 


Study skills and their development: 

Correct study habits are best developed 
in connection with the regular work 
of every high-school course 

Pupils whose reading level is one year 
or more below their grade norm need 
help with reading if they are to do 
effective high-school work 

There are certain aspects of effective 
reading in high school that should be 
taught in connection with each course 

The high school has enough work to do 
without teaching the fundamental 
skills of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic to pupils who come from the 
elementary school poorly prepared 
in these skill 69 14 55 

Slow readers tend to get more from 
what they read than fast readers... . 77 18 84 


Expressed attitudes on pupil development, outcomes, and learning 
concepts—There was almost unanimous agreement that teaching 
can encourage learning, but there was nowhere near unanimous 
agreement with the statement ‘The ultimate test of teaching is 
whether or not the learner has learned.’’ While these teachers agreed 
that learning requires the active participation of the learner, they 
were not nearly so sure that the purpose of activity in learning is to 
improve the quality and the permanence of learning. Apparently 
the dull have as much right to an education as the bright, in the 
opinion of these teachers. The teacher is not justified in assuming 
that a pupil who cannot learn is dull. Teaching is to encourage social 
development, yet about 17 per cent of the experienced and 13 per 
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cent of the inexperienced teachers either regarded personality as in- 
nate or were not sure whether it is or not. Development of apprecia- 
tions, the ability to think for one’s self, and the ability of self-direc- 
tion were agreed on by most of the group as desirable outcomes of 
instruction; yet even with regard to these outcomes there was not 
complete agreement. On certain fundamental issues these people 
were agreed, but, with regard to the specific implications of their 
beliefs, they were not in such complete agreement. In fact, the evi- 
dence suggests that some of these teachers were not altogether aware 
of the implications of their beliefs and opinions regarding learning. 

Expressed attitudes regarding the teacher—These teachers were 
very sure that neither increased self-direction by the pupils nor the 
improvement of mechanical means of education will displace teach- 
ers. That the teacher is the most significant factor in teaching 
method, they are not so sure. The teacher should be an idealist and 
should not become too satisfied, but that he should be an experi- 
menter is not so certain. Although many of these teachers had al- 
ready agreed that adult personality cannot be changed, they were 
almost unanimous in their belief that the personal qualities of the 
teacher are partially under his control. The relation of the super- 
visor to the teacher is clear—that of a helper, not a boss. On these 
issues having to do with the teacher, the group seemed to be more 
certain than in their reactions to the principles of learning and the 
outcomes of teaching. 

Expressed attitudes regarding teaching technique—There was more 
disagreement in the expressed attitudes regarding teaching tech- 
nique than in any other of the six divisions of the check list. Dis- 
agreement with the item “‘Other things being equal, that method is 
best that most effectively conserves the teacher’s time” is hard to 
explain unless the teachers feared that it might not be “professional” 
to admit that conservation of the teacher’s time is a desirable con- 
sideration. Only a few more than 60 per cent were sure that the 
amount of material to be covered should not determine the rate of 
teaching. It is also interesting to note the amount of agreement on 
the item ‘“Teaching is a complex act, so influenced by many vari- 
ables, that every teacher must develop methods quite different from 
those of every other teacher.” There was more complete agreement 
on the idea that in a given situation there is no one “best” method. 
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The item “Teaching methods are to be determined in terms of 
stimulating learning, not in terms of their contribution to the broad 
aims of education,” which creates an apparent conflict between 
stimulating learning and furthering aims, confused some teachers. 
On certain specifics of technique, the disagreement, while not com- 
plete, was considerably greater than on fundamental principles. 

Expressed attitudes regarding individual differences—Except for 
two principles, agreement between the groups on these items was 
almost unanimous. Teaching should be adjusted to individual dif- 
ferences; teachers must take into consideration the abilities of the 
pupils; teachers should know their pupils if they are to teach well; 
and consideration should be given to pupils’ backgrounds. That all 
teaching in the secondary school should be individualized, only about 
a fourth of the teachers were sure. About half were certain that the 
first factor to consider in diagnosing pupil failure is the teacher’s 
method. 

Expressed attitudes regarding motivation—The teachers were sure 
that a teacher’s methods will determine, to a degree, the pupil’s 
motive for learning. They were also sure that a pupil’s attitude 
toward what he has learned is important. However, they were not 
quite so sure that a method should be judged in part on the basis of 
the pupils’ attitude toward it. There was almost complete agree- 
ment that difficult and distasteful tasks are not more educative than 
interesting ones, but a fourth of the group believed that much which 
is taught to children must be justified on the ground that it is “good 
for you.” On the value of praise and of knowledge of progress the 
group was agreed. No doubt an unwillingness to commit one’s self to 
so generalized a statement as that concerning competition accounts 
for a good deal of the disagreement on that item. 

Expressed attitudes toward the development of study skills—The 
responsibility of the secondary school for developing study skills, 
and especially reading skills, was accepted by most of these teachers. 
However, nearly 40 per cent of them either would not agree or were 
not certain that the high school should make up for deficiencies in 
the skills of reading and arithmetic. In this section of the check list 
the following item appeared on the first page presented to the 
teachers: “The high school has enough work to do without teaching 
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the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic to pupils 
who come from the elementary school poorly prepared in these 
skills”; the other items in this category appeared later in the list. 
Apparently many teachers gave expression to their feelings in re- 
sponse to the first item but let their professional sense take pre- 
cedence in responding to the others here. 

Differences in expressed attitudes between prospective and experi- 
enced teachers—There were few outstanding differences of opinion 
between the prospective and the experienced teachers as groups. In 
general, the prospective teachers were slightly less sure of their 
opinions and slightly more inclined to reject principles than were the 
experienced teachers. Disagreement between the groups was least 
on the broad, general principles and greatest on more specific items. 
The greatest disagreement arose over principles of motivation and 
teaching techniques. Generally speaking, the agreement on most of 
the items between the two groups is striking. 


CONCLUSIONS 

There are differences of opinion about what ought to go into a 
check list such as the one here used. The writer is convinced, how- 
ever, of the instructional and supervisory value of this means of 
recording the expressed attitudes of teachers. This report deals only 
with expressed attitudes at the end of a course in methods. There is 
reason to believe that such expressions could be most helpful both to 
college instructors in education and to supervisory officers in the 
initial stages of their work with teachers. It is clear that some 
teachers are confused and uncertain about what they believe. There 
is a willingness to accept general principles but to reject applications 
of the principles to practice.t There are contradictions in beliefs that 
can hardly be anything but a hindrance to effective teaching. There 
may even be too great a willingness to accept principles without suf- 
ficient evidence of their validity. These are supervisory problems 
of importance. 


 Harnly (0. cit.) found that secondary-school pupils were much more conservative 
than educators in their expressed attitudes toward educational practice. It may be 
that educators are only more adept at believing one thing and doing another, since 
pupils doubtless have developed their attitudes toward education out of their own edu- 
cational experience. 


IMPROVING THE READING OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


WALTER F. DEARBORN 
Harvard University 


S. VINCENT WILKING 
Harvard University 


* 


oR the past decade the colleges and universities of the country 
have become more and more aware that many students, even 
though they have passed through the sieve of entrance examinations 
and psychological tests, may still be sufficiently deficient in reading 
ability as to be handicapped for the work required in the many read- 
ing courses in college. The estimates concerning the incidence of 
reading difficulty have varied from 10 to 20 per cent, depending on 
the location of the college, the stringency of entrance requirements, 
and the arbitrary criteria of reading difficulty set up by the au- 
thorities. Because of this awareness on the part of colleges, many 
experimental courses in remedial reading have been set up. Some of 
these have been frankly experimental and entered on with open 
skepticism; some have been established as an integral part of the 
Freshman curriculum and have been known as courses in study 
methods or in corrective reading. In other institutions the work 
has been done haphazardly by those members of the faculty who 
were interested enough to work with individual students in need 
of help. By and large, the situation may be summed up by saying 
that the majority of colleges are aware of the reading problem and 
that a few of them are doing something systematic about it.' 


tIn a recent survey of practices in corrective reading in 131 colleges and normal 
schools (many of which were selected on the basis that they were known to be giving 
some help), it was found that less than one-third were providing diagnostic and remedial 
services. The following sentences quoted from the report state the main conclusion: 
“Several investigators have pointed out that the reading ability of a considerable num- 
ber of college students is regrettably inadequate [and have] demonstrated that system- 
atically planned remedial instruction will yield remarkably beneficial results 
Opportunities for college students to improve their reading ability are regrettably 
meager.”—Paut A. Witty, “Practices in Corrective Reading in Colleges and Universi- 
ties,’’ School and Society, LII (November 30, 1940), 564, 565. 
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FIRST EXPERIMENT 


Three years ago, with the development of a film technique for im- 
proving reading, Harvard College instituted remedial classes for a 
small group on a purely experimental basis. One hundred and four- 
teen Freshmen, selected on a basis of the lowest scores on the scho- 
lastic-aptitude test, were invited to take reading tests in October, 
1938. Forty-two of these students appeared for the tests and were 
given the Minnesota Speed of Reading Test for College Students and 
the Whipple High-School and College Reading Test. From these 
were made up two groups of sixteen students each, paired on the ba- 
sis of their scores on the scholastic-aptitude test and the reading tests. 

One group, slightly lower when judged by these criteria, was given 
class instruction in remedial reading with the motion-picture tech- 
nique developed by Dearborn and Anderson,’ plus exercises in read- 
ing phrases of gradually increasing length. The other group received 
no special training. After eight weeks both groups were given alter- 
nate forms of the reading tests which had been administered initially. 
Photographic records were also made of the eye-movements of the 
students before and after the training. 

As determined by the Minnesota test, the experimental group ad- 
vanced in speed of reading from the fourteenth to the ninety-seventh 
percentile, while the control group advanced only from the four- 
teenth to the thirty-ninth percentile. As determined by the Whipple 
test, the experimental group advanced from the forty-fourth to the 
sixty-eighth percentile, while the control group showed no change. 
The experimental group also showed a gain of 6 per cent in the ac- 
curacy of their test responses, while the control group remained the 
same. 

The photographic records of the experimental group showed an 
increased rate of reading of from 251 to 382 words per minute. A sur- 
vey of the midyear marks revealed that ten students in the experi- 
mental group improved their November marks, while only five of the 
control group had better records. 

* Walter F. Dearborn and Irving H. Anderson, assisted by James R. Brewster, “A 


New Method for Teaching Phrasing and for Increasing the Size of Reading Fixations,”’ 
Psychological Record, I (December, 1937), 459-75. 
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SECOND EXPERIMENT 

In the autumn of 1939 all the entering Freshmen of Harvard Col- 
lege were given a battery of reading tests. These tests were the Co- 
operative Literary Comprehension Test, the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test for Colleges and Senior High 
Schools, and the Whipple High-School and College Reading Test. 
The scores for rate and comprehension on these tests were changed 
into percentiles, thus making it possible to compare the performance 
of each student with that of the rest of the class in these two meas- 
ures of skill in reading. The measures utilized in the statistical analy- 
sis were the scores, converted into class percentiles, on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 

One hundred and forty-eight students were invited to enter reme- 
dial classes because they were in the lowest 25 per cent of the enter- 
ing class, either in comprehension or in rate of reading. Of this num- 
ber, complete data are available for sixty students in Group I (those 
who received remedial instruction in the autumn) and for sixty-six 
students of Group II (who received instruction in the spring of the 
year). The autumn classes met for an hour a day, twice a week for 
ten weeks. The spring group met for an hour a day, five times a 
week for four weeks. The results obtained for the two groups seem to 
be quite comparable in speed of reading but somewhat different in 
the gains in comprehension. The procedure followed in the class- 
room was of a flexible nature but leaned heavily on the reading films. 
Additional work was given on both speed and comprehension by the 
utilization of textbook and literary materials. 

A control group was formed, and its members were paired with 
those who received remedial instruction. Typical of gains made in 
this experiment are those in reading rate as shown by the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test and those in comprehension as shown by the para- 
graph-meaning section of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. In read- 
ing rate it was found that the Harvard Freshmen, as a total group, 
read approximately ninety-five words per minute faster than the 
group on whom the test norms were obtained. The Harvard experi- 
mental group (chosen from the lowest 25 per cent of the total group) 
showed an increase in rate of reading of a hundred words per minute 
after remedial work, while the control group gained only twenty-five 
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words per minute during the same period. In reading comprehension 
on the Nelson-Denny test it was found that here, also, the Harvard 
Freshmen were above the group on whom the norms were obtained 
by eighteen points of raw score. The experimental group again out- 
stripped the control group. The experimental group gained eight 
points of raw score after remedial work, as compared to a gain of less 
than two points by the control group during the same period. It was 
felt, at this time, that remedial-reading instruction had proved its 
value in the Freshman curriculum and that no further controlled ex- 
perimentation need take place. 

The statistical significance of the gains obtained was ascertained 
by means of Fisher’s ¢ test. This test was used in preference to the 
usual critical-ratio method because of the smallness of the group. 
The null hypothesis was posited that no difference existed between 
the initial and the final testing. All the values of ¢ were well above 
the 1 per cent level of significance. Since the ¢ values were above the 
1 per cent level of significance, it can be assumed that the differ- 
ences obtained were not due to random fluctuations. A more mean- 
ingful analysis of the results found for Group II might well be pre- 
sented. The median reading speed of this group initially was 248 
words per minute. After the remedial instruction, the reading speed 
was increased to 333 words per minute. This gain, expressed in terms 
of percentile rank, was from the seventeenth to the seventy-second 
percentile. The median percentile rank of the group initially in read- 
ing comprehension was 43, which was raised to 76 by attendance at 
the class. 


THIRD EXPERIMENT 


Even though it was expected that controlled experimentation 
might cease after 1939-40 and that the reading program had come to 
stay, the method of teaching the remedial class had not been estab- 
lished once and for all. It was recognized that further experimenta- 
tion in teaching method and materials was necessary in order to find 
more effective ways of increasing reading ability and general study 
skills. It was hoped (and the results are yet to be ascertained) that 


*R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers, pp. 120-77. Biological 
Monographs and Manuals, No. 5. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1938 (seventh edition) . 
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the methods inaugurated in 1940-41 would show even greater trans- 
fer value to course work. 

As noted, the programs of the previous years leaned heavily on 
the reading films developed by Dearborn and Anderson. It was felt 
that in 1940-41 greater efforts should be made for a direct transfer of 
skills learned in the remedial class to regular course work. With this 
in mind, the junior author prepared a manual of corrective reading 
exercises for college Freshmen. This manual is divided into three 
subject-matter divisions: history, English, and science. These are, 
in turn, divided into textbook material and primary source material, 
similar to that which the college student is expected to read. The 
fact that this material is of the type encountered by the student 
ought to make for a much greater degree of transfer into course work 
than has been obtained heretofore from remedial programs on the 
college level. There are two main sections of the book: (1) thorough 
reading and (2) associative reading. The first part aims to build up 
thorough comprehension habits by stressing the understanding of the 
organizational pattern of the writer’s idea. The second section, as- 
sociative reading, stresses the reader’s participation in what the 
writer is attempting to express. It may otherwise be known as the 
first step to critical evaluation of materials read. There are two types 
of exercises here: drawing an inference or conclusion from the data 
presented and reading a variety of material to solve a problem. This 
last exercise closely parallels the type of reading expected of the stu- 
dent when he is preparing a term paper. It was felt, therefore, that 
remedial work which utilized this manual as well as the reading films 
would perform the dual task of teaching better reading skills and 
improving so-called ‘‘study habits.” The basic assumption under- 
lying all the work was that the college student’s reading is, to all 
intents and purposes, studying. 

In order to choose those who were in need of remedial reading, all 
entering Freshmen at Harvard and Radcliffe were tested with a bat- 
tery of reading tests. Unfortunately there are no really good diag- 
nostic reading tests at the college level. For this reason a fairly pro- 
tracted test battery was tried. It consisted of the following tests: 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test for Colleges and Senior High 
Schools; the Co-operative Reading Comprehension Test C2; and the 
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Iowa Silent Reading Test, Parts A, B, C, and D. Both the vocabu- 
lary and the comprehension parts of the Nelson-Denny test were 
given, while only the comprehension part of the Co-operative test 
and the rate of reading parts of the Iowa test were given. It was felt 
that these scores would make possible a fairly intelligent choice of 
those students requiring corrective work in reading. All the tests 
were administered at one time to 1,250 students at the two colleges 
by experienced and trained administrators. The testing time re- 
quired was roughly one hour and a half. Part of the scoring of the 
tests was done by machine, and the rest was done by hand by stu- 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AT HARVARD COLLEGE AND PUBLISHED 
\ PERCENTILE RANKS FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
ON THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST 


Percentile 
Rank 
According to 
Published 
Norms 


Mean 
Score of 
Harvard 

Freshmen 


Vocabulary 63.15 95 
Comprehension 54.73 QI 
Entire test 118.00 96 


dents in the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Since the stu- 
dents of Harvard and Radcliffe, as a group, tend to be advanced in 
relation to the norms published by test-constructors, new norms 
were established for the two colleges. 

A glance at Table 1 will illustrate the fact that Harvard students 
work at the upper levels of reading tests in comparison to the college 
students used to establish the test-makers’ norms. The new norms 
established for the college were no more or less than the computation 
of percentiles from the distribution of obtained scores. The reading- 
test scores for each student were then converted into percentile 
scores, and it was upon this basis that candidates for the remedial 
classes were picked. All those students who ranked in the lowest 20 
per cent of the Freshman class were sent invitations to attend the 
remedial classes. Attendance was purely voluntary and, in fact, car- 
ried with it an extra charge and no college credit. The method of 
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selection at Radcliffe differed from that at Harvard in that consider- 
ations beyond the test scores were weighed before the remedial class 
was recommended. For this reason the Harvard and the Radcliffe 
results are not strictly comparable, and the latter will not be pre- 
sented in this paper. 

The remedial classes were formed and planned with an under- 
standing that the program would be both short and intensive. They 
met for a period of six weeks with three fifty-minute meetings a 
week. Because of the crowded schedule of the average Freshman, the 
meetings were held at five o’clock in the afternoon. It is to be de- 
plored that remedial work must be done at such a psychologically 
poor hour! Most of the students came to the remedial class after a 
full day of classes and an afternoon program of athletic activities. 

The classes were fairly small. The Harvard group consisted of 
thirty students, while the Radcliffe group consisted of twenty-three 
students. Since the attendance at the classes was purely optional on 
the part of the student, many who were in need of remedial work did 
not come to these first sessions. However, groups were formed 
throughout the year, so that many students who at the time of ex- 
aminations became more acutely aware of their reading deficiencies 
joined later sections. A section in progress after the November hour 
examinations consisted of forty students. 

It will probably be of interest to those who contemplate the set- 
ting-up and teaching of a remedial group on the college level to know 
the instructional procedure followed. Three specific types of instruc- 
tional materials were utilized: the reading films, the reading manual 
developed by the junior author, and speeded reading materials. The 
class hour was usually divided into the three parts determined by the 
type of materials used. The hour was begun by showing one of the 
films. These films can be run at varied speeds so that, at each suc- 
ceeding session of the class, the rate of reading was automatically 
stepped up. They were first run at the rate of 150 words per minute 
and were progressively increased in speed until the last session, when 
the speed was approximately 400 words per minute. After each film 
the students were given a check on their comprehension of it. These 
comprehension checks consisted of ten multiple-choice questions on 
the content of the reading matter shown in the film. They were 
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mainly factual questions, although a few questions requiring inter- 
pretation were included. At the first session of the class, and from 
time to time thereafter, the class was given short explanations and 
hints on reading speed, the factors which condition reading speed, 
and the psychology of reading. After the film and comprehension 
check had been finished, the students were given a section from the 
manual to read for speed. The time was recorded on the blackboard 
every fifteen seconds so that each student could compute his rate of 
reading when he finished. From time to time they were asked to 
write a summary of what they had read or to give a title or headline 
to what they had read. There was not, however, any systematic 
comprehension check on this material. During these early sessions, 
the materials read for speed were not equated in any way; that is, 
they were of variable difficulty, subject matter, and length. For this 
reason no graph of progress was made. In the remedial section in 
progress at the time of writing this article, speeded reading materials 
of identical length and difficulty and from one subject-matter source 
were used. This arrangement allowed the graphing of reading speeds 
for each student. The fact that the student could watch his graph 
from session to session made for a large degree of motivation and 
promised to bring about better gains than heretofore. At any rate a 
student’s interest is immeasurably improved when he is allowed to 
follow his progress from day to day on an intelligible and easily read 
record card. 

The bulk of the remedial session was spent on work in the remedial 
manual which has been described above. The usual daily assignment 
consisted of three reading selections with their accompanying exer- 
cises. For the first six or seven meetings emphasis was placed on 
thorough reading. The students were taught, first, to discriminate 
between main ideas and details. (It is amazing how little is known 
about the structure of written material by many intelligent college 
students.) After they had acquired skills in discriminating between 
main ideas and details in objective, multiple-choice situations, they 
were expected to do similar work on their own; that is, they were 
given selections for which they were (1) to compose the main idea 
when the details are given, (2) to fill in the details when the main 
ideas are given, and (3) to make a complete outline. 
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It is to be stressed that the reading material used for these exer- 
cises was chosen from college textbooks and the primary sources 
which college students are usually expected to read. In other words, 
skill acquired in handling the remedial materials will bring about 
skill in handling course reading material because it is identical in 
nature with the material read for course assignments. We are better 
able to get, then, transfer of identical elements rather than to hope, 
as many remedial specialists do, for transfer from highly motivated, 
easily read material to the drab (in contrast) material required in 
_ course assignments. 

After the students showed some evidence of having mastered 
thorough reading, they were given an opportunity to work on associ- 
ative-reading skills. Since these exercises have been described above, 
little need be said further. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
problems set in the associative-reading exercises could well have been 
titles for term papers in college courses. Here, again, the transfer 
should be high. 

The students were free to ask the instructor questions concerning 
their personal problems, real and imagined, before or after class or in 
personal conferences arranged at other times. Short talks were given, 
from time to time, on the application to home study of the tech- 
niques learned in the remedial class. It was possible at Radcliffe, but 
not at Harvard, to have half-hour interviews with each student con- 
cerning her reading and study problems. A time-schedule card was 
analyzed for each student, and suggestions were frequently given on 
how she could use her time most efficiently. The Tyler-Kimber 
Study Skills Test results were reviewed with each student, and sug- 
gestions on how to make up deficiencies were given. The student’s 
progress in each of her courses was discussed. It was usually revealed 
that the student had three courses which gave little or no serious 
trouble but one which was extremely out of line. When this course 
was ascertained (it was most frequently either English or history), 
the student’s method of doing assignments was analyzed, and a su- 
perior method was discussed, and, in some cases, demonstrated. 
There are, at present, no objective data on the value of these con- 
ferences, but the subjective reactions of the students were gratifying 
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and seemed sincere. In one or two instances the suggestions bore 
immediate fruit in the form of higher marks in a composition or an 
examination. 

After eighteen class sessions (six weeks) all the students taking the 
remedial-reading course were retested. It is an unfortunate fact that, 
while the initial tests were given at ten o’clock in the morning, the 
final tests at Harvard were given @t five o’clock in the afternoon 
(from 5:00 to 6:30). The difference in physiological and psychologi- 
cal efficiency between the two periods of testing might well have 
negated any appreciable test gains in reading skills. Although it is 
futile to speculate how much effect this difference in time may have 
had, it is probably fair to say that this factor undoubtedly obscured 
gains which would have been revealed in a morning testing. 

The students were retested with alternate forms of the same tests 
which were given initially to all entering Freshmen at both colleges, 
except for the Co-operative Reading Comprehension Test C2, for 
which no alternate form was available. Because eight or more weeks 
had intervened since the initial tests, practice effect might well have 
been quite vitiated. If the gains obtained had been due only to prac- 
tice effect, a certain similarity would be expected between the Har- 
vard and Radcliffe groups. This similarity was not found. 

Table 2 affords a comparison between the initial and the final 
scores of the remedial group and between the scores of the remedial 
group and the scores of the entering Freshmen as a whole at Har- 
vard. The remedial group surpassed the entering Freshmen in rate 
of reading only. It is of interest to note that the Harvard remedial 
group retained a fairly constant variability on both the initial 
and the final scores. This fact would indicate that the remedial in- 
struction acted in a more or less stable fashion on all members of the 
group. The statistical significance of the gains was again ascertained 
by means of Fisher’s ¢ test. Except for the ¢ values obtained for the 
Nelson-Denny test of comprehension, all the values obtained were 
highly significant. In other words, the chances are only one in a 
hundred (or less) that the null hypothesis holds. Since we do not be- 
lieve that we have come across the one instance in a hundred, we can 
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reject the null hypothesis and state that the obtained differences 
were due to some other reason than chance variations. 

In summary, it may be said that, in general, the Harvard remedial 
group profited markedly from the remedial sessions. The lack of sig- 


TABLE 2 


RESULTS OF SIX WEEKS OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN READING 
GIVEN TO FRESHMEN AT HARVARD COLLEGE 


Harvarp REMEDIAL Group 


Initial Test Final Test 


Level of 


Stand- Stand- 
Significance 


ard ard 
Devia- Devia- 
tion tion 


Co-operative Reading 


Test: 
Speed of comprehen- 


Better than 
I per cent 


Better than 
I per cent 


Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test: 
Vocabulary 55.70 Better than 
I per cent 
Comprehension 49.47 : 7 per cent 
Entire test 104.33 r Better than 
I per cent 


Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Parts A and C: 
Number of words per 

213.04 Better than 

I per cent 


nificant statistical gains on the Nelson-Denny comprehension test 
may be explained by the fact that the group was already rated at the 
top of this test when tested initially. Such improvement as may have 
resulted from the remedial instruction would then require a test with 
a “higher ceiling” in order to be registered. 


ScorE 

or ALL 

ING 

Mean 

MEN 
Score 
66.00 | 55.83] 6.90] 59.83} 6.80) 4.40 
Level of comprehen- 
sion..............| 66.94 | 59.30] 6.00] 64.43) 7.63) 4.26 
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MEASURING STUDENTS’ THINKING ABOUT 
A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


LEE J. CRONBACH 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


* 


| grasa in the social sciences has been investigated by such 
tests as the Social Problems series prepared by the Evaluation 
Staff of the Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. These tests seek to determine the nature of a student’s think- 
ing by sampling his responses to several situations which, if not 
hypothetical, are at least removed from his immediate experience. 
Scores on the test are obtained by combining his performance on all 
the problems. Thus, in Test 1.42 the student is presented with a 
problem and asked to indicate which of several proposed solutions 
he favors and to select from a long list the reasons which he would 
use to justify that conclusion. The test covers such topics as forest 
resources, unionization, working conditions, and health insurance. 
The test used in the present experiment is patterned after Test 1.42 
but measures reasoning about a single problem. This problem, 
the presidential election, is one which every student had probably 
discussed and about which he may have had strong, even emotional, 
attitudes. The score on Test 1.42, on the other hand, is a composite 
of his reactions to several problems, few of which have probably 
received his direct consideration at the problem-solving level. Verbal 
attitudes toward such situations seem more to be expected than 
emotional responses. The contrast of these two tests suggests the 
question whether thinking on such comparatively remote problems 
is significantly related to the student’s behavior in more immediate 
situations, whether the composite behavior based on several prob- 
lems represents a truly general attitude. 

Previous studies of the reasoning of students about presidential 
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elections have been made by Barham,’ Robinson,” Hayes,’ and All- 
port.‘ Of these, only Allport attempted to investigate individual dif- 
ferences in reasoning. He studied the reasons used by students to 
support their conclusions about the 1928 election, determined the 
relative importance of issues in the campaign, compared radical and 
conservative voters, and analyzed the extent to which prejudice of 
the ‘‘name-calling”’ type influenced voting. Allport presented case 
studies of individuals which indicate lack of consistency between the 
students’ values and voting decisions. While Allport’s technique 
was objective, the use of a seven-page questionnaire may not be 
satisfactory in the classroom. In Allport’s study, also, it was neces- 
sary to obtain descriptions of individuals directly from the responses 
to the several questions. With the instrument used by the writer, 
descriptions may be derived from a study of only a few scores for 
each student. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INSTRUMENT 


Four conclusions about the 1940 election were offered each stu- 
dent: 


1. I believe Willkie should be elected. 

2. I believe Roosevelt should be re-elected. 

3. It doesn’t matter which of the two is elected, as either will be a good presi- 
dent. 

4. I don’t think either Willkie or Roosevelt should be elected. 


The issue was thus squarely raised between Roosevelt and Willkie. 
Supporters of other parties were given a chance to indicate their 
opinions indirectly, but the last two conclusions were given little 
consideration in the analysis of results. This delimitation makes 
the present instrument unsatisfactory for measuring the attitudes of 
some students; but, since few reasons supporting these conclusions 


t Thomas C. Barham, Jr., ‘“How Much Thought Lies behind That Vote?’’ School 
and Society, XLIV (May 23, 1936), 718-20. 

2 E. S. Robinson, ‘‘Trends of the Voter’s Mind,” Journal of Social Psychology, IV 
(August, 1933), 265-84. 

3S. P. Hayes, Jr., “‘Voters’ Attitudes toward Men and Issues,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, VII (May, 1936), 164-82. 

4G. W. Allport, “The Composition of Political Attitudes,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXV (September, 1929), 220-38. 
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were included, the test was shorter than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

A list of reasons which the student could use to support his con- 
clusion was collected from speeches by and for the candidates, com- 
ments in periodicals, and conversations of laymen. For the sake of 
brevity, statements were excluded which could not be classified 
under one of the following headings «relief, prosperity, and domestic 
economic policies; farm policies; foreign policies and national de- 
fense; personal qualifications of the candidates; emotional appeals 
and name-calling; testimonial and band-wagon arguments; demon- 
strably false statements; ridicule; and appeals to tradition. An 
attempt was made to include an equal number of statements favor- 
ing each candidate under each classification. The several categories 
were not made of equal length. Since appeals to tradition were used 
to support only one candidate, no attempt was made to balance 
items of this type. 

Students taking the test were divided into four groups: those 
checking Conclusion 1 formed Group I, those checking Conclusion 2 
formed Group II, and so on. Each student in the first two groups 


was compared only with others in the same group. A key was made 
for Group I and a separate key for Group II, since arguments which 
were valid support for Conclusion 1 were, of course, inconsistent with 
Conclusion 2. The key made it possible to score the test in terms of 


two major categories: “‘Valid reasons,” which included domestic, 
farm, foreign-defense, and personality issues, and “Invalid reasons.” 
Each of the four types of valid reasons was also reported in a sepa- 
rate score. Invalid reasons were subdivided into the following scores: 
“Inconsistent reasons” (which would logically lead to a conclusion 
other than the one chosen), “Irrelevant reasons” (including trivial 
issues and statements which both candidates accepted), “False 
statements,” ‘‘Name-calling,” and ‘Testimonials.” Arguments 
from ‘‘Tradition” were included in a separate category, keyed as 
neither valid nor invalid, since the logic of such appeals is debatable. 
The key when completed was checked with two social scientists, 
and changes were made on some doubtful classifications. The result- 
ing key is, to some extent, arbitrary, since absolute definitions of the 
categories are difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. Transfers of 
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items in revising the key disturbed the balance originally built into 
the test; thus the final key for Group I listed nineteen irrelevant 
items, while the Group II key included only sixteen. Space limita- 
tions preclude presentation of the entire test; representative items 
are shown in Table r. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INSTRUMENT 


The test was given during the regular class period to students in 
several psychology and education classes at the State College of 
Washington on the day preceding the presidential election. The 
population, in which Sophomores predominated, is not necessarily 
representative of the college or of colleges in general. The subjects 
included seventy-six men and 105 women (and one person who 
failed to indicate sex). There were three Freshmen, eighty Sopho- 
mores, thirty-three Juniors, fifty-two Seniors, and fourteen gradu- 
ates. Subjects divided as follows: for Conclusion 1 (Willkie), eighty- 
two; Conclusion 2 (Roosevelt), seventy-two; Conclusion 3 (“doesn’t 
matter”), twelve; Conclusion 4 (neither), sixteen. A disproportion- 
ately large number of Sophomore women were among those choosing 
Conclusion 4. Students indicated whether they were eligible to 
vote, whether they had registered, and whether they intended to 
vote. Seventy were eligible; of these, fifty had registered, and forty- 
four expected to vote. The latter group divided among the con- 
clusions, in order, as follows: Willkie, twenty-five; Roosevelt, eight- 
een; “doesn’t matter,” one; neither, none. 

Students were instructed to “‘check each of the 120 reasons which 
you consider important in forming [your] . . . . viewpoint. Do not 
check every statement with which you agree unless it is one of the 
reasons why you decided as you have about the election.”’ Tests 
were filled out anonymously; this practice would not be desirable for 
classroom use of such instruments. A period of 15-20 minutes was 
required for the test. Since the Social Problems Test 1.42 requires 
go minutes for an eight-problem test with a total of about 150 rea- 
sons, the single-problem test appears surprisingly efficient. 


RESULTS 


Relative importance of issues.—The percentage of each group 
checking certain significant items is presented in Table 1. Because 
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of the small sample, it is, of course, necessary to consider the per- 
centages in Groups III and IV as dubious. The most popular reasons 
in the test, for Group I, were numbers 1, 4, 9, 24, 59, 66, and 77. 
Five of these are opinions on centralization of power in the federal 
government, and Statement 1 is a tenable, if indefinite, argument. 
It may be questioned whether Statement 77 is a sound basis for 
voting on national policy; other, perhaps less defensible, arguments 
were also popular. In Group II, the most frequently used reasons 
were numbers 1, 3, 40, 50,64, 67, and 85. These are divided between 
expressions of faith in Roosevelt personally and favorable comments 
on his foreign policy (despite the fact that Willkie had committed 
himself to agreement with Statements 40 and 64). 

Table 2 presents a summary of the relative popularity of the issues 
represented frequently in the test. No reasons were included in this 
analysis which were inconsistent with the conclusion of the group; 
thus different statements were used to obtain the averages for 
Group I and Group II. It is recognized that any such classification 
is highly arbitrary. These data confirm the previous suggestion 
concerning preferred issues and further imply that concentration of 
power and the third term were considered the important issues by 
Willkie supporters, whereas farm problems and defense were given 
little weight. Roosevelt supporters were particularly interested in 
defense and in the personality of the candidate, with less emphasis 
on purely domestic problems. The popularity of individual items is a 
function of their general content, their specific content, and their tone 
and connotations; consequently generalizations based on groups of 
items are likely to be untrustworthy, considered apart from the items 
themselves. 

If a reason is but one among sixty used by a student, it is clearly 
of less influence than if it is the sole reason on which he bases his 
judgment. For each reason in each group, the mean comprehensive- 
ness score (total number of reasons checked) of the students checking 
that item was computed. An item with a high mean comprehensive- 
ness is gencrally one among many reasons used; an item with a low 
mean comprehensiveness has a relatively great influence. The ar- 
guments with relatively great influence, popularity being held con- 
stant, included: for Group I, numbers 8, 19, 30, 103, and 107; for 
Group II, numbers 9, 104, 106, and 116. In both groups, testi- 
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monial arguments were checked principally by persons indicating a 
number of items, who seem to have defined ‘‘important,’’ in the 
directions, very broadly. 

The complete data on popularity and influence, taken together, 
indicate considerable dependence on satisfactory sorts of reasoning. 
It is also reassuring to note that several arguments of questionable 
merit, although fairly popular, were rarely influential in determining 
the opinions of individual students. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN PERCENTAGES OF GROUPS FAVORING WILLKIE AND ROOSE- 
VELT CHECKING, IN SUPPORT OF THEIR CONCLUSION, ITEMS 
CLASSIFIED UNDER SEVEN MAIN ISSUES 


Group Favorinc Group Favorinc 
WILLKIE ROOSEVELT 


Number | Percent- | Number | Percent- 
of age of of 
Items 


It may be noted, in Table 1, that the same premise may lead to 
opposing conclusions. Thus Reasons 1, 42, and 81 lead to the view 
that either candidate is acceptable (Conclusion 3) or to the view that 
neither will be good (Conclusion 4). This fact implies that the social- 
science teacher may have a responsibility greater than merely help- 
ing students acquire a set of values and ability to judge the impor- 
tance of issues. Knowing his own values, the student must be taught 
also to acquire the information which will combine with that prem- 
ise to yield a sound course of action. 

Individual differences in reasoning.—Individual scores on the test 
varied markedly in almost every category. Few students were ex- 
tremely inconsistent, but some exceptional students used as many 
as seven to ten items in one category. False items were rarely used 
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as reasons, four being the maximum score in either Group I or 
Group II. The means and standard deviations for the two groups 
are presented in Table 3. Reliabilities for the scores given in this 
table may be considered conservative estimates. While several of 
these coefficients seem unusually large for short categories, it may be 
noted that each score is, in a way, a measure of comprehensiveness, 
and inclusion of this factor lowers the validity of each score. The 


TABLE 3 


MEAN NUMBER OF ITEMS IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES CHECKED BY 82 WILLKIE 
SUPPORTERS AND 72 ROOSEVELT SUPPORTERS 


Group Favorinc WILLKIE Group Favorinc RoosEvELT 


CATEGORY Pos- Stand- | Relia- | Pos- - | Relia- 

sible ard bility | sible bility 

Num- Devia- | Coeffi- | Num- 
ber tion | cient* ber 


Comprehensiveness 120 
Valid reasons 34 
13 


I 120 
36 
13 

6 
5 
12 
84 
49 
16 


Foreign-defense 
Personality 
Invalid reasons 76 
Inconsistent 
Irrelevant 


Name-calling 
Testimonials 
Tradition 


DOW 
HHH HD HOH 
AWAIT OW ANOUWW OW 


pattern of scores belonging to a student has a greater reliability than 
a score on a single category. 

Several sets of scores for individuals, representing deviate rather 
than typical students, are presented in Table 4. Although students 
from the Roosevelt supporters are used for this analysis, similar de- 
viations are equally common among the Willkie group. It may be 
mentioned that, while in each category many students fell near the 
mean, few were consistently at the mean on every column. 

The judgment of Student 1 is clearly good, but he used remarkably 
few reasons. This pattern may result from many factors; presum- 
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ably a social-science teacher could follow up this indication and de- 
termine whether such low comprehensiveness indicates disregard of 
basic issues. An even better pattern is that of Student 2; his errors 
are all of the “‘irrelevant” type, all other sorts of faulty reasoning 
being avoided. It appears possible that the teacher could aid this 
student by stimulating discrimination between major and trivial 
arguments. 
TABLE 4 


SCORES MADE BY SELECTED ROOSEVELT SUPPORTERS 
HAVING DEVIATE PATTERNS 


Stu- Stu- 
dent 3 dent 5 
Stu- (Sopho- Stu- (Sopho- Stu- 
dent 1 dent 4 dent 6 
(Senior, i i (Senior, i (Senior, 
Voting) i i Voting) i Voting) 


Category 


Comprehensiveness 
Valid reasons 


Foreign-defense 
Personality 
Invalid reasons 
Inconsistent 
Irrelevant 


Name-calling 
Testimonials 
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5 
I 
4 
6 
7 
7 
6 
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While Student 3 is also fairly accurate in his reasoning, needing 
only to avoid name-calling, his valid reasons show an unusual pat- 
tern. His decisions are made almost entirely on a personal basis, 
with no emphasis on basic issues. While value judgment is involved 
in condemning arguments based on personality, probably most 
social scientists would agree that intelligent voting requires atten- 
tion to policies as well as persons. 

A more serious indictment of our present program of education 
for citizenship is Case 4, who, a college Senior, is probably superior 
in intellect and training to many voters and who, moreover, is en- 
rolled in a teacher-training course. This student discriminates little 
between valid and invalid arguments and accepts as reasons for his 
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choice many statements which lead logically to the opposing course 
of action. Possibly significant, also, is the fact that he checks every 
testimonial offered for his candidate. It may not be presumptuous to 
urge that diagnostic testing of the present sort be employed to select 
persons such as this for remedial instruction before ending their 
education for citizenship. 

An unusual lack of reasoning is suggested by the scores of Student 
5. Almost as many reasons tending to support Willkie are checked as 
valid reasons for Roosevelt. Whether this error arises from lack of 
knowledge of the positions of the candidates or from lack of intelli- 
gence is, of course, not shown by these data. 

Student 6 gives nearly as much attention to name-calling as to 
more approved types of argument. His lack of response to argu- 
ments in the foreign and personality categories is also notable. One 
may question whether intelligent voting is demonstrated when one 
issue determines a vote, no consideration being given to problems 
the significance of which is generally undoubted. 

When interpretations of student scores are made, value judgments 
of a nonscientific sort are required. Essentially it will be necessary 
for each social-science teacher to define for himself what type of 
reasoning indicates good citizenship. With such a philosophy as a 
frame of reference, it appears that such a test as that described can 
select students who do not reach the standard set. 

Comparison of groups.—It is impossible to compare voters in Group 
I with those in Group II because such differences would reflect not 
only differences in the voters themselves but also the fact that 
scores for the two groups are based on different items. Thus, while 
the group favoring Willkie tended to use more testimonials than did 
the Roosevelt supporters, this fact may merely reflect the possibility 
that the particular testimonials used in constructing the test to sup- 
port Willkie were more attractive than those built into the test to 
support Roosevelt. This factor is difficult to control. 

Sampling problems in the present study preclude dependable 
conclusions from a comparison of groups, but these data illustrate 
how the test may be used. When students eligible to vote were com- 
pared with ineligible students, there was a tendency for the former 
students in Group I to use a higher percentage of valid reasons than 
the latter; in Group II, the difference was slight and reversed. When 
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the groups were compared on other categories, it was necessary to 
eliminate the possibility that differences arose merely because of 
differences in comprehensiveness. This possibility was controlled by 
plotting the regression for each score against the score on “Valid 
reasons.”’ Among Willkie supporters, those eligible to vote used more 
domestic reasons, fewer in the foreign category, more name-calling 
and slightly more inconsistent reasons, and fewer irrelevant and 
tradition appeals, per valid reason. Among Roosevelt supporters, 
the eligible group used more domestic, fewer personality, more in- 
consistent, and more irrelevant arguments per valid reason. There 
was also a tendency for the eligible group to use more testimonials, 
especially among students with high comprehensiveness. These 
differences suggest, on the surface, that the more mature students 
are inferior reasoners. Since there are possible alternative explana- 
tions (perhaps teacher-training students are less competent than 
other equally mature students), further experimentation is desirable. 
Determination of the growth of reasoning performances with age 
and education may have important implications for education. 

Implications for the technique of measurement.—Difficulties en- 
countered in constructing the test and some of the results suggest 
cautions which may be of value in future attempts to construct and 
interpret tests of this type. It was mentioned at the beginning of 
this discussion that the present test departs from the Social Prob- 
lems tests in that it attempts to measure reasoning about a single 
immediate problem. Since the reliability coefficients presented in 
Table 3 suggest strongly that measurement of this type is possible, 
a study can be made of the meaningfulness of scores on Test 1.42. 
By the construction of several tests of this sort, measuring attitudes 
toward single problems reliably, it will be possible to determine 
whether there are general habits of reasoning and persistent values 
which the student uses on all social problems. 

By means of instruments like the one described here, it may be 
possible to compare the student’s viewpoint on immediate problems 
—where logic-tight compartments and prejudices might be antici- 
pated—with his responses to more novel and remote problems such 
as have been employed in previous tests. This comparison would 
throw light on a significant aspect of the transfer-of-training prob- 
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lem, as well as afford one approach to evaluating the validity of tests 
previously employed. 

In the construction of tests on immediate problems, time is an 
important factor. Since new issues were constantly being injected 
into the campaign (presumably because they were expected to in- 
fluence voting), it was necessary to revise the test up to the last 
possible moment. This necessity lesstns the possibility of meaning- 
ful trial administration and careful revision. Another difficulty is 
that, because of the necessity of limiting the test, many issues had to 
be omitted. For some student, the omitted issues may have been 
the crucial ones. The attempt to equalize this handicap by offering 
the same number of statements of each type on each side gives an 
apparent impartiality. Nevertheless, it is clear that, if the state- 
ments are of unequal appeal, one side or the other may be favored. 
It is conceivable that a trial administration could be used as a basis 
for pairing statements to equalize their popularity; this plan would 
make the mean scores for the two parties on each category equal. 
A little reflection, however, shows that this procedure is likely to 
conceal or distort true differences. Apparently the only method of 
avoiding this difficulty is to compare the student, on any category, 
only with those students who checked the same conclusion. The 
data in Table 3 support this point of view. A name-calling score of 5 
is far more significant in the Roosevelt group than in the Willkie 
group, in terms of its deviation from the mean.: Furthermore, the 
reliabilities of some of the categories change from group to group, so 
that it is meaningless to combine the scores of two or more groups in 
finding a single coefficient. 

The possibility of bias is also present and cannot be eliminated by 
merely counting the statements for each side. A test-maker with a 
bias favoring Candidate A is not likely to phrase reasons supporting 
Candidate B as plausibly as would an unbiased test-maker. Selec- 
tion of issues may also be influenced by bias. 

It was shown above that the use of some sorts of arguments, such 
as testimonials, is a function of the student’s comprehensiveness. 
The student with low comprehensiveness and a high percentage of 
testimonials may be more in need of remedial teaching than is the 
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student with a similar percentage of testimonials and high compre- 
hensiveness. It follows that the validity of scores on such tests may 
be lower than the validity of the student’s pattern of scores, in which 
the interrelations of the several scores may be considered. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are among those suggested by this 
study: (1) Within the population used in this study, Roosevelt sup- 
porters considered primarily the candidate’s personal qualifications 
and foreign-defense issues, and Willkie supporters emphasized do- 
mestic issues, including prosperity and the concentration of power 
in the executive. (2) Although these college students as a group 
tended to disregard arguments keyed as invalid, many individuals 
showed patterns of thought which are not considered indicative of 
intelligent citizenship. (3) The instrument is considered reliable 
enough for group measurement and satisfactory for individual de- 
scription where patterns of scores are used. 

It appears that reasoning about immediate problems can be meas- 
ured. Further experimentation is desirable to compare student at- 
titudes from problem to problem and to test further the hypothesis 
that general habits of thought on social problems do appear. The 
instrument may be useful in other research in the social sciences. 

Further tests of the type used here may be constructed for class- 
room use as issues arise. Use of these tests by the social-science 
teacher may direct the attention of both students and teachers to 
the importance of reasoning and judgment as an outcome of the social 
studies. It should be possible to diagnose the voting attitudes of 
future citizens and to make remedial education possible. Discussion 
of the test exercises themselves may be a useful teaching technique. 

Due caution is necessary in using these tests for any of these pur- 
poses. The validity of the instrument has not been established, 
some scores are now unreliable, and interpretation for any of the 
suggested purposes involves implicit or expressed value judgments. 
Within the limitations suggested in this article, the technique ap- 
pears to be of possible value as a tool for the teacher in secondary 
school and college. 
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SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS OF FILMS 
TO SCIENCE-TEACHING 


ABRAM VANDER MEER 
University of*Chicago 


* 


FACTUAL INFORMATION LEARNED THROUGH FILMS 


_—— investigations of the value of films in imparting factual 
information are of three types: (1) those which are limited to 
determining whether pupils learn facts from films; (2) those which 
compare the use of films with other techniques for imparting factual 
information; and (3) those which attempt to determine the amount 
of factual information gained by a group using motion pictures in 
addition to other teaching devices, as compared with the amount 
gained by a comparable group using identical teaching devices with 
the exception of films. The investigations of the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on Education cannot properly be 
classed as any one of these types. Control groups were employed in 
some instances, but additional data were gathered from teachers’ 
and pupils’ judgments of the results of using films, stenographic re- 
ports of pupils’ work, anecdotal records of pupils’ activities, etc. 
Of the first type are the investigations of Watkins (19) and of the 
Fox Film Corporation (16). Both found that factual information 
could be taught by films. Investigations of this type, however, are 
of relatively little value, for it is to be expected that some learning 
will take place in any such situation. Furthermore, both experi- 
ments were very short, and neither employed tests that were shown 
to be either reliable or valid. In the investigation of the Fox Film 
Company neither the group of children concerned nor the situation 
in which the experiment was carried on could be considered typical; 
for the governors of the various states had appointed one boy and 
one girl to travel to Washington, D.C., to take part in the study. 
Regarding the type of study in which the unaided film was com- 
pared with other devices, it is sufficient to say that, so far as the 
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possibilities of the films for teaching facts are concerned, these in- 
vestigations are relatively unimportant. In some instances the film 
was judged superior to other devices; more frequently it was judged 
inferior. Perhaps the only generalization that can be drawn from 
such studies is that, if the film is to contribute to the acquisition of 
factual learning, it must be used merely as one of several learning 
tools. 

Among studies of the third type are those of Arnspiger (2), Rulon 
(15), and Wood and Freeman (20). There was agreement among 
these investigators that, when used by an intelligent teacher to sup- 
plement the usual class activities or to supply basic experience, the 
film, whether sound or silent, is an able contributor to the imparting 
of factual information. Data that seemed to support these conclu- 
sions are furnished by Albertson and Reed (1), Clark (4), Gutzeit 
(7), and McCowen (12). 

Rulon took elaborate precautions to insure the equivalence of his 
groups. A specially prepared textbook was used by both experi- 
mental and control groups. In the case of the experimental group, 
the study of each chapter was accompanied by the showing of films. 
The control group had exactly the same assignments, had access to 
the same references, and in every possible way were taught in a 
manner identical to that of the film group except for the use of films. 
On the basis of information tests, the film group proved to have 
gained 20.5 per cent more immediate knowledge than the control 
group (15: 98). Arnspiger, using a similar technique, found that the 
group using films gained from 22 to 30 per cent more factual informa- 
tion than did the group not using films (2: 83). Wood and Freeman 
used groups that were not entirely equivalent. The group using 
films was slightly inferior to the control group in intelligence and 
included a slightly higher percentage of girls. The gain in factual 
information of the group using films exceeded that of the control 
group by 15 per cent of the standard deviation of the scores of both 
groups (20: 96). 

In addition to the fact that the total gain in information is in- 
creased by the use of motion pictures in teaching science, the experi- 
ments of both Arnspiger and Rulon indicate that these gains are not 
made at the expense of items not specifically presented by the films. 
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Of course the superiority of the pupils seeing the films was found to 
have been greater on items covered both by the films and by the 
materials not including films, but never were the control groups 
significantly superior on the items not covered in the films. 

The studies of the Motion Picture Project of the American Coun- 
cil on Education (17) considered the degree to which factual ma- 
terial learned from films was functiénal. Investigators at the Tower 
Hill School concluded that in films “scientific principles are shown 
not abstractly, but in specific application” and therefore that “‘chil- 
dren gain an understanding which is functional.” Furthermore, 
they say, “The learning which comes through films is not ‘passive’ 
learning, but leads to further discussion, to the bringing of speci- 
mens to class, and to further research” (17: 63-64). The data on 
which these conclusions are based are stenographic records, informal 
objective tests, teacher and pupil judgments, and records of pupil 
expression. Generally, therefore, these findings may be considered 
qualitative rather than quantitative. 

In view of the findings of these investigations, it would be reason- 
able to conclude that, under proper conditions of use, films will con- 
tribute significantly to the gaining of factual knowledge in science 
and that the knowledge gained will be applied by pupils to new 
situations. 

The contribution of motion pictures to the retention of factual 
information has been investigated by Arnspiger (2), Hansen (8), 
Knowlton and Tilton (9), McClusky (11), and Rulon (15). In each 
case pupils viewing films have been found, on the average, to retain 
more of what they learned than have the children not seeing films. 
Even though McClusky’s investigations were generally unfavorable 
to the film, they showed that the children seeing films retained a 
higher percentage of their original score than did the control group. 
Rulon found, in measuring retention over a period of three and a half 
months, that the superiority of the group seeing films over the other 
group was nearly doubled (38.5 per cent on retention compared with 
20.5 per cent on immediate factual knowledge). Although in the 
immediate tests the group not seeing films had been slightly superior 
to the experimental group in knowledge of items presented solely in 
the textbook, the group using films, on the retention test, was equal 
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to the group not using them (15: 98, 99, 103). Arnspiger found that 
after four weeks the group using films had attained, on the average, a 
superiority of 26 per cent over the other group (2: 87). 

Portions of several investigations furnish clues concerning the 
types of factual materials that may best be presented in films. 
McClusky gave a test designed to measure the ability to recall place 
sequence. His conclusion was that pupils taught by animated maps 
in motion pictures were inferior in this ability to pupils taught by 
means of a lecture illustrated by charts and maps. The lecture was 
given by the teacher and consumed the same length of time required 
by the motion picture (11: 115-36). 

Wood and Freeman, in addition to the regular final test on all 
units in general science, gave a special test designed to measure the 
ability to recall concrete objects and processes. The mean scores in- 
dicated that the group using films had gained 11 per cent more in- 
formation of this type than had the other group (20: 124). Davis, 
at a later date, analyzed the essay tests of 825 selected pupils in the 
Wood and Freeman group. The topics covered by these essay tests 
were “Atmospheric Pressure” and ‘Limestone and Marble.” This 
analysis by Davis confirmed the conclusion that the film was superior 
in imparting information dealing with action or activity but indicat- 
ed that the film was inferior in imparting information dealing with 
objects (5: 72-74). 

Gutzeit (7) found the film superior to blackboard drawings and a 
lecture by the teacher in presenting the abstract concepts of the 
molecular theory of matter to eighth-grade pupils. Since his groups 
were small and poorly equated and since no pretest was adminis- 
tered, little confidence can be placed in his findings. However, be- 
cause of the ability of the film to portray motion, it would seem to be 
a better means of teaching the molecular theory than a chalk talk. 

Research on the contribution of films to factual learning cannot 
be considered complete, though it more nearly attains completeness 
than does research in the other areas of film use. From the investi- 
gations thus far reported, however, it may be concluded with con- 
siderable certainty that, other things being equal, pupils who are 
taught science by means of motion pictures along with other in- 
structional materials will learn more and remember more of what 
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they learn than will those who are not taught with motion pictures. 
Furthermore it may be concluded that learning factual material 
presented in films does not detract from the learning of material not 
presented in films. There is less evidence upon which to base con- 
clusions about the kinds of factual material that can best be pre- 
sented by films. It is to be hoped that this problem and the questions 
of what motion-picture techniques ahd what methods of film use are 
most effective in presenting such factual material will receive more 
attention in subsequent research. 


FILMS AND THE ABILITY TO THINK AND ORGANIZE IDEAS 


Although none of the investigations here reviewed had as its sole 
purpose the determination of the value of films in developing in the 
pupil the ability to think and to organize ideas, several were partially 
concerned with this problem. In two investigations, essay tests were 
used as one of the measuring devices. The Wood and Freeman inves- 
tigation utilized a ten-week study of ten topics, each requiring one 
week. As topical tests, essay-type questions were used to measure 
the ability of the pupil to describe and explain, and the motion- 
picture group excelled the non-motion-picture group by 23 per cent 
of the standard deviation of all the scores (20: 218). The investi- 
gators concluded that the motion picture contributed to the pupil’s 
ability to describe and explain and that the ability to describe was 
more greatly enhanced than was the ability to explain. Since the 
ability to describe and the ability to explain depend somewhat on 
the ability to organize ideas, it may be concluded that the ability to 
organize ideas is developed, to some extent, by the motion picture. 

McClusky (11) used, among other devices, a composition test in 
which the pupils were asked to write an essay on the subject studied. 
These were checked for number of ideas and for organization, and in 
each of four experiments in science, the film was found inferior to 
lectures supplemented with various visual devices other than films. 
A serious limitation of McClusky’s study is that in most cases the 
film was not accompanied by such pupil activity as would ordinarily 
take place in the classroom but rather was made to stand alone. 
Thus the comparison was really between a flesh-and-blood teacher 
equipped with many aids and a rather poor, unaided, silent film. 
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Clark (4), in his experiment with college Freshmen, found that, as 
measured by short essay tests, sound and silent films were equal to 
the demonstration method in teaching the students to think. 

The ability to think was measured somewhat more objectively 
by Ramseyer (13) and Rulon (15). Ramseyer was interested in 
measuring the effect of films in producing or strengthening attitudes, 
and he measured clarity and consistency of thinking in this context. 
The subjects were given an attitude test of the Thurstone type be- 
fore and after viewing the films ‘“‘The Plow That Broke the Plains” 
and “The River.” Assuming that a person who agreed with widely 
different statements on the attitude scale was not a clear, consistent 
thinker, Ramseyer analyzed the attitude scales of 112 college stu- 
dents. Finding a decrease in the standard deviation of 3.1 times the 
probable error of the difference in the means, he concluded that these 
films contributed to clear, consistent thinking (13: 261). It would 
seem reasonable to challenge his conclusions on the ground that at 
least a part of the results might be due to consistency of attitude 
rather than to clear thinking. His data might be interpreted as 
proof that such films produce likemindedness. 

In his investigation Rulon (15) employed test questions designed 
to measure the ability to see causal relations and to deduce from the 
facts learned. The questions used were three-choice multiple-choice 
questions and two-choice picture questions. For example, pictures 
would show contrasting types of topography, and the pupils would 
be asked to indicate the type in which a waterfall would be most 
likely to occur. On the basis of the results on these thought items, 
the pupils who saw the films were greatly superior to those who did 
not see them. 

In A School Uses Motion Pictures it is concluded that motion 
pictures are useful in developing all the abilities involved in critical 
thinking as well as in stimulating the pupils to apply these abilities 
to school and community problems (17: 96-99). Quantitative evi- 
- dence supporting this conclusion is not offered, but data bearing out 
the contentions are found in numerous film diaries and in steno- 
graphic records of class discussions. 

Although all the investigations discussed in the foregoing para- 
graphs are open to some question, their general agreement would 
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seem to justify a tentative conclusion that good films probably 
assist in the development of the ability to think clearly and con- 
sistently and to organize ideas logically. Certainly further investi- 
gations with improved measuring techniques are needed to prove 
this result more conclusively. 


FILMS AND ECONOMY OF TIME 


In the investigations treating the subject there are at least two 
conceptions of the way in which films may be used to save time. 
The first would tend to decrease the amount of time that the in- 
dividual pupil spends on each subject. Those who investigated the 
problem from this angle hoped to show that the film might be used 
to bring classes to a given level of achievement in a shorter time 
than would be required with the use of other instructional devices. 
Among these investigators was Rogers (14), who chose a small, a 
large, and a medium-sized school in which to teach a unit on diges- 
tion. One group of pupils had only one study period and one period 
for the film. A second group had two study periods and one period 
for the film, and a third group had five study periods but no film. 
Two comparisons were made: (1) By dividing the score on the test 
by the number of minutes spent both in study and in viewing the 
film, Rogers arrived at a value termed “attainment per minute.” 
This value proved to vary in inverse proportion to the amount of 
time spent on the unit. (2) The scores on the test were compared for 
the groups. It was found that, in spite of having much more time 
for study, the third group learned only 2 per cent more than the 
second group and 5 per cent more than the first group (14: 14). 

Gibbs (6) followed an almost identical procedure in the schools of 
Meriden, Connecticut. There was close agreement between the 
findings of Rogers and of Gibbs, but the many serious limitations in 
their experiments cause grave doubt of the reliability of their find- 
ings. There are no reports of the administration of pretests, of 
equating the groups, or of the reliability of the final test. There is 
little reason to believe that conditions which make for economy of 
time in learning facts will necessarily make for economy of time in 
the acquisition of other outcomes of education. 

Lemon (10), of the University of Chicago, carried on an investiga- 
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tion in which he showed that laboratory demonstrations could be 
carried on as effectively through the medium of the motion picture 
as they could by a flesh-and-blood demonstrator. He found no signifi- 
cant differences in the achievements of his undergraduate students 
in a survey course in physical science, as measured in terms of fac- 
tual learning, when he compared the motion-picture.and the demon- 
stration methods. He therefore concluded that the use of a film could 
save time for the teacher by eliminating the setting-up and taking- 
down of the demonstration apparatus. However, because his experi- 
ment lasted for only two periods, final conclusions cannot be drawn 
from his evidence. 

The second type of attack made on the question of economy of 
time through the use of motion pictures is represented by a study by 
Stoddard (18). Assuming that the motion picture can be shown to 
large as effectively as to small groups, he hoped to effect economies 
of teacher time by combining groups for film showings. In his ex- 
periment nine classes in Grade VI were used. A large experimental 
group, composed of 150 pupils, was taught with all types of visual 
aids, including motion pictures. A large control group, also com- 
posed of 150 pupils, was taught with all types of visual aids except 
motion pictures. A small control group, composed of 40 pupils, was 
also taught with all types of visual aids except motion pictures. An 
informal objective test indicated that the large experimental group 
gained 4.7 per cent more than the small control group. This latter 
group, in turn, gained 8.2 per cent more than the large control group 
(18: 19). These results obviously suggest that adding motion pic- 
tures to instruction will make it possible to teach large groups as 
effectively (as far as acquisition of facts is concerned) as small 
groups can be taught without the aid of motion pictures. Un- 
fortunately no small group taught with films was set up as a basis for 
comparison. If the investigation had included such a group, admin- 
istrators might have been given some idea of how much they could 
expect to lose in teaching efficiency by combining groups for the 
showing of films. Only in that manner would they be able to de- 
termine how nearly the loss in learning would be compensated for by 
the saving in time and money. 

It seems appropriate to mention the findings of Knowlton and 
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Tilton (9) at this point in spite of the fact that they were working in 
the field of history and their findings cannot be applied directly to 
science-teaching. Groups of approximately two hundred were 
taught in the auditorium through the use of all types of audio-visual 
aids available at the time of the experiment. Meanwhile, parallel 
groups of thirty-five pupils were taught in classrooms where they 
could discuss the films and other visual aids. At the end of the year 
the smaller groups had made an average gain of 16 per cent more 
than the larger groups. When the test was repeated at the beginning 
of the following school year, the average retention of the smaller 
groups exceeded that of the larger groups by 27 per cent (9: 663-70). 
Even though this investigation is in the field of history, it should 
serve as a caution to those who might conclude too early that, 
through the use of films, large groups can be instructed as efficiently 
as small ones. 

Two articles of an expository rather than an experimental nature 
should be reviewed here because they seem to have applied what 
Stoddard was trying to justify. In each case large groups were sent 
to the auditorium on certain days of the week to see motion pictures, 
demonstrations, slides, etc. The remaining time, two days in Wor- 
rell’s experiment (21) and three in the case of Baker (3), was spent 
in study or discussion. Worrell’s school operated on the contract 
plan, and the remaining days were spent in individual study, con- 
ferences, assignments, etc. Baker’s school, operating partly on the 
Jones rotary plan, spent the remaining three days in supervised 
study and discussions. Both investigators were enthusiastic about 
the results of their plans, but neither presents quantitative or quali- 
tative evidence to show whether he accomplished as much under the 
present systems as he would under a more conventional arrangement 
or whether he achieved more. 

As an economy device, it may be concluded, the motion picture 
offers some promise. However, it may be necessary to sacrifice 
something in the learning process if motion pictures are to be used 
to shorten the time of instruction. The experiments do not offer 
evidence that, even when factual information alone is considered, 
one can expect to cut much from the time of instruction or to com- 
bine groups beyond certain limits without losing in the educational 
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process. So far as the other outcomes of science education are con- 
cerned, it would seem logical to assume, temporarily, that they too 
will be limited by changing conditions of time, although there is no 
evidence to support this assumption. Insofar as the idea is valid that 
individual participation is necessary for learning, it would seem that 
educators who would use motion pictures to save time must prove 
that individuals can participate as well in large groups as in small 
groups. 
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I" ADDITION to several publications dealing with a variety of 
problems in the administration of secondary schools, the follow- 
ing list contains references to articles and books giving a more 
specialized treatment to some one problem. Among the problems 
included are marks, records, and reports; public relations; home 
rooms; library and study hall; staff; and class schedules. Some 
problems are omitted from the list because it seemed to the com- 


pilers that there were no publications deserving inclusion. 
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547. EDMONSON, J. B., ROEMER, JOSEPH, and BAcon, Francis L. The Admin- 
istration of the Modern Secondary School. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941. Pp. xii+660. 
In this revision of Secondary School Administration, published in 1931, various 
aspects of secondary education are more generously treated, and a survey of 
some important new material on the aims and functions of secondary education 
is presented. 


548. JACOBSON, PAUL B., and REAvis, WILLIAM C. Duties of School Principals. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xxiv+812. 
Treats in comprehensive manner the common elements in the work of princi- 
pals in both elementary and secondary schools. Differentiation is made in the 
treatment whenever the nature of a duty varies significantly in the two types 
of schools. 


t See also Item 11 (Reavis) in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 98 (Engelhardt and Engelhardt) 
in the February, 1941, number of the same journal; and Item 340 (Hess and Elicker) 
in the April, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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. NIcHOLS, JoHN E. “Plan Integration in High School Buildings,” American 
School Board Journal, CII (January, 1941), 26-28, ror. 

Discusses the problem of planning a building so that it will be in harmony 
with the newer concepts of curriculum and instructional practices. 


. SPEARS, HAROLD. Secondary Education in American Life. New York: 
American Book Co., 1941. Pp. xvi+4oo. 

Presents the background out of which the modern secondary-school program 
has developed and discusses the work of the modern secondary school. Points 
out changes needed to bring secondary-school practice into harmony with 
democratic philosophy. 


MARKS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS 

. ArMacostT, GEORGE H. High School Principals’ Annual Reports. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 807. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x+180. 

Reports an investigation planned to discover and evaluate practices and prin- 
ciples relating to the purposes, contents, organization, and presentation of 
annual reports. 


. BenneETT, C. R. “A Practical Report,” School Executive, LX (September, 


1940), 35-36. 
States the criteria to be met in devising a satisfactory form for reporting to 
parents the progress of high-school pupils. 


. FISHER, MAy ELLEN; FLEMING, PAUL; HESSE, Emma; Houston, EpNA; 
McMorran, GERTRUDE; REED, RUEL; ROWELL, HANNAH; and MARTIN, 
VIBELLA (chairman). ‘Reports and Records at University High School,” 
University High School Journal, XVIII (June, 1940), 187-201. (Oak- 
land, California: University of California University High School.) 
Explains in considerable detail the types of records and reports maintained and 
the use made of them in a large laboratory school. 


. FoRNWALT, RuSSELL J. “Pupil Personnel Records,” School Executive, 
LX (May, 1941), 28-29. 

Sets forth basic principles and characteristics of a cumulative-record system 
necessary for effective guidance work. Supported by facsimile illustrations. 


. Harrincton, E. R. “Four Years at a Glance,” School Executive, LX 
(July, 1941), 10-11, 17. 

Describes a pupil-record card designed to be of special help to home-room ad- 
visers and guidance officials. 


. Hauser, L. J. “The Junior High School’s Special Problems Are Met by 
Our New-Type Report Card,” Clearing House, XV (January, 1941), 
267-69. 
— how a school devised a new report card and discusses problems in- 
volved. 
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. Hunter, H. Rem, and Entow, E. R. “How Shall We Reduce Pupil 
‘Failures’?” American School Board Journal, CII (February, 1941), 43. 


Thirty-two measures designed to reduce pupil failures in high school are ranked 
in order of their relative importance by 150 teachers. 


. LinvER, IvANH. “Is There a Substitute for Teachers’ Grades?” American 
School Board Journal, CI (July, 1940), 25-26, 79. 

Defends conventional marks but points out weaknesses that need to be 
remedied. 


. Muwson, Irvine. “Report Card Ratings of Pupils’ Character Traits,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXVII (February, 1941), 28-30. 

Reports a study made to determine the nature and the extent of information 
contained on report cards with regard to the pupil’s traits of character and 
citizenship. 


PuBLic RELATIONS 


. BELL, Joun W. “Public Relations in High Schools,” American School 
Board Journal, CI (November, 1940), 29-30, 91. 


Tells how the public-relations program is conducted in high schools in a large 
metropolitan center and presents concrete examples of activities. 


. FRENCH, Gorpon M. “Public Relations Activities in Junior College,” 
Junior College Journal, XI (October, 1940), 82-83. 

Presents findings of a questionnaire survey of public-relations practices in pub- 
lic junior colleges. 


. MisNneER, Paut J. (editor). Education (Public Relations Number), LXI 
(November, 1940), 129-92. 

The entire issue is devoted to a series of articles on various aspects of the prob- 
lem of the schools and public relations. Articles are in the nature of individual 
expressions of viewpoint rather than descriptions of practice or reviews of re- 
search investigations. 


. Recx, W. Emerson. “Publicity for the Junior College,” Junior College 
Journal, XI (April, 1941), 439-42. 

A discussion of the elements and the mediums that are essential in a well- 
rounded publicity program. 


. SANDS, LESTER B. “Presenting the Fundamentals in Colored Moving 
Pictures,” Education, LXI (January, 1941), 264-67. 

Describes how colored moving pictures were used for the purpose of acquainting 
the local parent-teachers’ association and other community and professional 
groups with the work of a junior high school. Gives criteria for constructing 
films. 
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Rooms 
565. DuNsMooR, CLARENCE C. “Desirable Features of a Homeroom Guidance 
Program,” Educational Method, XX (January, 1941), 186-90. 
Discusses objectives of home rooms and methods of effective home-room 
organization. 


. HALBEerRstTaDT, L. C. “Outline for Homeroom Program,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXVI (August, 1940), 62, 64. 
Suggests the aims which should govern the home-room program and discusses 
methods essential to effective operation of these aims. 


. Ross, Jacop M. “The Home Room Period in the Senior High School,” 
High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, XXII 
(October, 1940), 45-52. 

Presents in outline form suggestions and principles necessary for effective ad- 
ministration of the home-room period and points out benefits to be derived from 
proper use of home rooms. 


LIBRARY AND StupY HALL 
. Cecit, H. L., and Heaps, W. A. School Library Service in the United 
States. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1940. Pp. 334. 


Deals with the school library from the standpoint of service to class instruction. 


. HauptmMan, L. M. “Using Community Resources in Developing the 
School Library,” Journal of the National Education Association, XXIX 
(October, 1940), 205-6. 

Suggests means by which schools with limited budgets can use numerous com- 
munity resources to build up live working libraries. 


. LEEvy, J. Roy. “Revamping the Library in Small High Schools,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXVI (November, 1940), 53. 
Summarizes briefly findings obtained from a survey of the status of libraries in 
small rural high schools and offers suggestions for improvement. 


. RoBERTS, HOLLAND D., and Martin, LAura K. “Classroom Libraries in 
the School Library Program: Notes from Visitation in the Participating 
Schools of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation,” Education, LXI 
(September, 1940), 42-46. 

Discusses disadvantages, advantages, and values of classroom libraries for pur- 
poses of guidance and motivation of learning. 


STAFF 
. BATEMAN, RicHarD M. “The Dean of Boys,” School Executive, LX 
(March, 1941), 11-13. 


Presents the results of a questionnaire survey of the functions and the activities 
of deans of boys in high schools of Indiana. 
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. Frost, Norman. “What Teaching Load?” American School Board 
Journal, CII (March, 1941), 43-45. 

Presents a mathematical formula to help teachers, principals, board members, 
and patrons understand better the amount of work demanded by different 
positions. 

. Goutp, ArTHuR. “The High-School Staff: Who Should Do What?” 
School Executive, LX (June, 1941), 27, 32. 

Relates how a school system made a detailed analysis of the functions of the 
secondary-school staff and indicates the value of such an analysis as a train- 
ing-in-service activity. 

. Mean, J. F. “The Effective Junior College Instructor,” Junior College 
Journal, XI (January, 1941), 245-49. 

Presents findings of a questionnaire survey to determine the factors in efficient 
and inefficient teaching on the junior-college level. Recommendations are made 
for training junior-college teachers. 

. MitcHELt, Morris R. “Teacher Education through Useful Work,” 
Educational Method, XX (October, 1940), 15-22. 

Points out the need for, and the possibilities of, practical work experience for 
teachers in order that they may become effective leaders in establishing a com- 
munity school through work. 

. Stoops, Emery. “The Organization and Administration of Major Super- 
visory Services,” American School Board Journal, CII (June, 1941), 
19-20, 82. 

Summarizes findings of a questionnaire survey of current supervisory practices 
at the secondary-school level in cities of 100,000 and over. Presents a set of 
recommendations for supervisory organization and administration. 


Crass SCHEDULES 


. BoNECUTTER, O. E. “Schedule Making Made Easier,” School Executive, 
LX (April, 1941), 14, 20. 
Describes a technique for minimizing the task of sectioning classes. 


. Wotkow, HEtmER E. “A Guidance-motivated Curriculum,” School Exec- 
utive, LX (March, 1941), 30-31. 

Describes a method of class-scheduling in small high schools which facili*ates 
the organization of learning experiences in terms of student interests and needs. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


ORGANIZING Topay’s Hicu Scnoo..~-The rapidly expanding scope of sec- 
ondary education and the complexity of the modern high-school program are 
clearly and dynamically set forth in a recent revision" of a popular and successful 
textbook on high-school administration. Contrasting the philosophies and prac- 
tices of forty years ago with those of today, the authors show how reorganiza- 
tion has taken place and has extended the limits of secondary education toward 
the junior high school on the one hand and to the junior college on the other. 
Newer philosophies of education and new beliefs about the functions of the high 
school are presented, and the effects of these ideas on buildings, pupil popula- 
tion, curriculums, methods of instruction, and on the added responsibilities and 
activities of the school are shown. 

The book has six main divisions, the titles of which give an indication of the 
newness and completeness of the treatment of modern secondary education: 
(1) “The Changing American Secondary School,” (2) “Organization and Man- 
agement of Secondary Schools,” (3) “Administration and Guidance of Pupil 
Personnel,” (4) “Providing for the Improvement of Instruction,” (5) “Problems 
of School Relationships,”’ and (6) ‘Practices in Small and Large Secondary 
Schools and Trends in Secondary Education.” Twenty-seven chapters, grouped 
under these six main divisions, cover every phase of school life, from discipline to 
the public-relations program; and from schedule-making, textbooks, and evalua- 
tion to current curriculum trends and the influence of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association on secondary-school instruction. 

In the first part of the book the authors establish fifteen guiding principles of 
school administration, which place emphasis on the development of a genuinely 
democratic school program. One of these principles is: “Democracy of pro- 
cedure demands that both faculty and pupils have a large part in the determi- 
nation of all policies and programs” (p. 64). Practical opportunities for provid- 
ing this democratic participation of pupils and teachers in school administration 
are found in the conduct of school discipline, in the home room, and in extra- 
curriculum activities. In the planning of the instructional program, pupil par- 
ticipation enters every phase: the selection of broader avenues of instruction, 
the planning of the daily classroom procedure and choice of materials, and the 
evaluation of pupil and school progress. The following statement of general 

J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon, The Administration of the 
Modern Secondary School (a revision of Secondary School Administration). New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xii+660. $3.00. 
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attitude toward democratic participation is pertinent: “Student participation in 
school control is fully as important as teacher participation. The whole prob- 
lem of democratizing education has its roots in these two issues. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the schools have been attempting to educate the 
students for life in a democracy by an organization and by methods that are 
often definitely autocratic” (p. 65). 

Many professional agencies have profoundly affected secondary education in 
America. Among the more recent of these are the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the Progressive Education Association, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and the six regional standardizing associations. 
The last named organizations have made their principal recent contribution 
through the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Some of the 
outstanding contributions of these agencies are the clarification of the aims and 
the functions of secondary education, the placing of emphasis on the growth 
and development of the individual pupil, insistence on the development in each 
school of a statement of its own working philosophy of education, and the evalu- 
ation of the school and its outcomes in the light of these newer concepts. 
Throughout the book the authors have presented the influence and the implica- 
tions of these considerations, as well as the effects of other agencies upon the 
schools. 

The modern high school has become a pupil-centered school, a great demo- 
cratic, co-operative undertaking. In such a program the guidance function 
finds a proper interpretation and provides information and assistance of an edu- 
cational, vocational, moral, social, or civic nature as an aid to the pupil so that 
he may choose wisely. Recognition is also extended to the educational values of 
the pupil clubs, the home rooms, the assembly, and to all aspects of the extra- 
curriculum. The point of view of the book on this subject follows: “Extra-cur- 
riculum activities must be dignified in the minds of students and teachers 
through the administrative program. They should have a place in the daily 
program, and provision should be made for limiting and encouraging participa- 
tion, but their interest, joy, and spontaneity, however, must be preserved’’ 
(p. 332). 

This book should prove to be a constantly used aid to the school principal, 
superintendent, or supervisor in the day-to-day administration of the rapidly 
expanding duties of his office. It contains tabulated summaries of principles, 
best practices, useful devices, arguments pro and con in regard to almost every 
problem that comes to mind in connection with the operation of a high school. 
Many sample forms are included or suggested, and descriptions of numerous 
schools and of varied methods of handling administrative details are provided. 
Ample bibliographies of selected readings follow each chapter, and problems for 


class discussion are provided. 
E. R. JOBE 
State Department of Education 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL.—In the past few years 
school principals and counselors have been struggling with the problems of 
guidance, particularly with the task of determining what is guidance and what 
constitutes something else. In his new book: Myers differentiates clearly be- 
tween what is education and what is guidance. He also discusses critically the 
kinds of guidance listed by other authorities in the field, but he accepts as guid- 
ance only those services involving a necessary choice which every person must 
make and follow through for his own fuftre good. Many activities accepted by 
some authors as guidance are things which persons must know but which do not 
involve a choice based on an understanding of their own abilities, personalities, 
and economic possibilities. Also listed as guidance are activities which are vital 
in the educational process, such as health, social, moral, and civic factors, but for 
which there is no question of a choice. 

A very clear concept is given of the relations of education, pupil personnel 
work, and guidance. Personnel work is conceived of as all activities ‘“whose con- 
trolling purpose is to bring each pupil of the community into the educational 
environment of the schools in such condition and under such circumstances as 
will enable him to obtain the maximum of the desired development from his en- 
vironment” (p. 47). Guidance is considered to be those activities which assist 
the individual in choosing and following through to his choice. If ultimate em- 
ployment is the goal, the guidance is vocational guidance; if pleasure or recrea- 
tion is the end, it is recreational guidance; if a choice of activities in the school 
program is involved, it is educational guidance; and if the objective is service in 
the community, it is community-service guidance. 

Space is given to clarifying the various kinds of guidance and personnel work, 
to showing the need for vocational guidance in addition to personnel work, and 
to defining the responsibility of the school. The manner in which the book shows 
the place of vocational guidance in the whole secondary-school program is ex- 
ceptionally praiseworthy. 

A major share of the book is devoted to the services involved in a complete 
program of vocational guidance in the secondary school. Vocational information 
which each pupil should possess; techniques of aiding the pupil to study himself 
(an extremely important objective in any lasting service); the problem of trans- 
fer from school to occupational life, including an ‘adjustment institute” associ- 
ated with the public schools, are adequately treated. The conventional program 
of collecting data, providing counseling service, and co-operating with employ- 
ment services, involved in all guidance, is covered in the usual manner. 

The adjustment institute is defined as an agency for serving in a comprehen- 
sive manner the adjustment needs of all youths who leave the secondary schools. 
It is the community’s own agency for continuing the educational program of the 
schools, for building a better community, and for aiding youth to find their way 


* George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xii+378. $3.00. 
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into the activities of adult life. It provides for the follow-up work for pupils 
leaving school, which is at present often neglected. 

For the principal of a secondary school the book is valuable. For guidance 
workers who have had training and experience, it is an excellent first book, but 
it is not complete enough in the technical phases of vocational guidance to be 
used alone. It is an excellent book to be supplemented with further detailed in- 
formation on the specialized services. The chapters devoted to these services are 
well written and provide a good beginning background. The book supplies a 
need in clarifying our concepts of guidance; in emphasizing the integration of 
guidance with the whole school program; furnishing information about the serv- 
ices necessary for an adequate guidance program; and differentiating between 
vocational guidance, personnel work, and other kinds of guidance activities. 


H. P. Cooper 
John Marshall High School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


YouTH AND THEIR OCCUPATIONAL FuTURE.—The school cannot give ade- 
quate guidance unless it is aware of the nature of occupations with their oppor- 
tunities and their hardships. A treatise on occupations to satisfy the needs and 
interests of pupils ranging in age from fourteen to twenty has been the goal of 
many writers. Another book' has been added to the field by three authors work- 
ing together: a former high-school principal, a high-school dean, and a junior 
high school counselor, the last two being women. 

The authors state that their information has been drawn from primary 
sources, such as agricultural enterprises, hospitals, hotels, and government agen- 
cies, and that they “have conferred with numerous individuals in representa- 
tive industries and professions, and have also drawn upon their own experience 
as workers in business, industrial, and professional pursuits” (p. vi). 

Realizing that all the information on all occupations cannot be given in one 
volume, the authors have limited their discussions. From the ten census classi- 
fications of workers, fields of work have been chosen and typical jobs in each 
field described. The classifications cover: agriculture; forestry and fishing; ex- 
traction of minerals; manufacturing and mechanical industries, with a treat- 
ment of automobile manufacturing, textile manufacturing, and baking; trans- 
portation and communication, including jobs connected with railroads, avia- 
tion, telephony, and radiotelephony; trade, with a discussion of jobs in retail 
selling and banking; public service, considering law enforcement and the United 
States Army (rather appropriate at present); professional services of medicine 
and nursing; domestic and personal service; and the field of clerical occupations. 

The description of the occupations considers education and training required, 


* Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, and Theodore R. Myers, Everyday Occupa- 
tions. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1941. Pp. xii+372. $1.68. 
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the type of work, conditions of work, personal qualifications, earnings, and op- 
portunities for promotion. For example, under the heading “Clerical Occupa- 
tions,” after a brief introduction giving the number of persons in the occupation 
and indicating the importance of clerical workers, information is given about the 
machine operator, stenographer, secretary, cashier, accountant, and credit man- 
ager, followed by parallel lists of advantages and disadvantages of clerical work. 

Each division also has a selected list of jobs, suggestions for discussion and 
research, types of schools offering training in the field, selected pamphlet mate- 
rial, and sources of further information. 

The book is amply illustrated with appropriate photographs showing clearly 
men and women at work in various occupations. Many of these excellent photo- 
graphs were obtained from prominent commercial firms and institutions. They 
add much to the general attractiveness of the book. 

Particular attention has been given to jobs in lower levels—the place where 
the youth is likely to enter an occupation. The description of jobs is in the sec- 
ond person. Some idea of the style may be gained from the following quotation 
concerning the occupation of stenographer: 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS. Your knowledge of the English language from A to Z 
will be one of your most valuable assets in stenography. All of the rules of spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar that you have struggled with, as well as a good vocabulary, 
will be helpful. ““Yeah” and ‘‘O.K.” may make your employer overlook your good 
qualities. Your work must be neat and well arranged, yet done with speed and ac- 
curacy. To be successful you must have good judgment, be intelligent; and be able to 
take responsibility. You must be well groomed and neatly dressed in a conservative 
fashion. Believe your typing teacher when she tells you for the hundredth time that 
bright red fingernails do not belong in an office! A pleasant voice and a pleasing per- 
sonality may go a long way in helping you win promotion [p. 349]. 


The style of the book varies somewhat; apparently each of the three authors 
wrote about the occupations with which he or she was most familiar. The mate- 
rial is presented in a clear and simple form. It should be interesting to many 
high-school pupils who are thinking about their future occupations. The ques- 
tions for discussion and research are not especially thought-provoking in some 
cases, but the sources of further information are sufficient to provide any inter- 
ested person with much material pertinent to many occupations. 

The book should be a welcome addition to many secondary-school libraries. 
It should be among those considered in the adoption of a textbook for the course 
in occupations. Although the volume adds some organized information to the 
field of occupations, there still remains the task of establishing a body of facts 
and principles in order properly to advise youth about the choice of an occupa- 


tion. 
F. W. HENDRICKS 
Springfield High School 


Spring field, Illinois 
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STREAMLINING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH.—For the hundreds of English 
teachers faced with the seemingly impossible task of convincing a variegated 
group of adolescents that Milton’s poems or Shakespeare’s sonnets are meaning- 
ful and interesting, a recently published volume' will be a godsend. Edited by 
Harold A. Clarke and Mary P. Eaton, the book is a collection of techniques and 
devices used by more than two hundred English teachers in New York City in 
giving instruction in the various aspects of the broad field of English. Here a 
teacher may find ways of stimulating the jaded appetites of adolescents more 
concerned with gaining adult status by finding a job or getting married than 
with the intricacies of the Odyssey or with the reasons for using the gerund. 
Here, also, a teacher may himself gain a different slant, a new outlook, on one of 
the classics grown dull from too much reading. 

The book has six main sections: “Reading,” “Literature,” “Composition,” 
“Oral English,” ‘Technical English,” and “Classroom Administration.” With- 
in these sections are hundreds of suggestions for teaching. As would be expected, 
these techniques have a wide range of goodness both on the axis of efficiency and 
on that of meaningfulness. Among the better suggestions are such as the use of 
a court of human relations to investigate the motivating factors determining the 
behavior of certain characters in literature; simulating a broadcasting situa- 
tion in which there is experience in both written and oral presentation; follow- 
ing by class discussion the ‘Town Meeting of the Air”; developing through a 
study of cartoons some experience in critical thinking; and helping pupils to 
become conscious of the importance of adequate speech by diagnosing the errors 
of others in out-of-school situations. Among the more pathetic techniques are 
card-matching games (like “Authors’’); dictionary relay races, in which defini- 
tions are copied down; error files; ‘‘a word learned a day keeps failure away”; 
and a grammatical football game (based on the assumption that a pupil’s inter- 
est in sports will beguile him into an understanding and use of formal grammar). 
Certainly here is a series of menus designed to provide teachers with all manner 
of ways of serving the remnants of Sunday’s roast. As the editors hope, teachers 
both old and new will discover here a case book in which are to be found the 
tangible results of the efforts of hundreds of conscientious teachers. 

The editors candidly state that they present no philosophy of education 
and have no concern with the psychological bases of curriculum construction. 
Rather, theirs is the job of collecting and organizing the experiences of teachers 
in the field so that other teachers may benefit. In terms of their objectives, they 
have accomplished a fine piece of work. The book will be a concrete aid to teach- 
ers facing immediate field situations, and as such it will be welcomed. Further- 
more, in all sections of the book appear some very definite attempts to work from 


t Modern Techniques for Improving Secondary School English. An Account of Some 
of the Devices Used by the Members of the New York City Association of Teachers of 
English. Edited by Harold A. Clarke and Mary P. Eaton. New York: Noble & Noble, 
Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv-+326. $2.50. 
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the needs of youth in present-day living to the general field of English rather than 
to follow the more typical subject-to-pupil approach. 

One fundamental criticism may be made of this book, as well as of a host of 
others: that undue emphasis has been placed on the unchanging importance of 
the subject, irrespective of the dynamic needs of pupils. As a consequence a 
great deal of attention is given to devising means of accomplishing that which is 
of little value to the pupil. For all the fine phrases written about educational 
philosophy, typically we commit ourselves to the proposition that literature 
(usually spelled with a capital Z and seldom nearer in time than a century past) 
and formal grammar must be taught, no matter what the problems of people. 
Having accepted this position, we face the necessity of finding techniques to 
give, as Pooh-Bah would have it, “artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and convincing narrative.” Remarkable is the ingeniousness of these techniques 
used in the rather sorry task of manipulating pupils. Greater emphasis placed 
on understanding the needs and the behavior of people affected by shifting con- 
ditions might eliminate the need for devious devices. 

Often our stress on techniques makes us overly frank. In the present book, 
for example, the statement is made quite baldly: ‘We must use guile.” Again: 
“Yet we also know that, unless our scornful young student can be inveigled into 
reading... .” [italics mine]. It is a sad commentary on the value of what is 
taught that scornful pupils must be tricked into submission. The attitude of too 
many persons toward adult education has undoubtedly come from a realization 
that they have been so tricked. 

Valuable as this book will be to teachers, the writer believes that, before 
techniques can be adequately determined and suggested, a thorough evaluation 
of the field of English must be made in terms of pupil needs. This is, of course, a 
time-worn statement, but it merits repeating because we are usually too con- 
cerned with maintaining vested interests in the fields of knowledge to be suffi- 


ciently objective in our analyses. 
LELAND P. BRADFORD 
University of Illinois 
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